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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Characteristics of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

BY DR. HERMANN ZOPFF. 
[Continued from last week.] 





Human nature, especially where no sufficiently 
energetic direction is given it, is continually 
active in two opposite ways. On the one hand it 
seeks attachment to what is stronger than itself; 
on the other, it seeks all possible emancipation. 
And so it was with Mendelssohn. His distrust in 
his own powers, proceeding from his want of 
conflict with himself, awoke in him almost uncon- 
sciously perhaps, a craving for originality.* Fa- 
vorably to this end there spread before him a 
peculiarly striking, and to the public an unknown 
field: that namely of the Oriental melody, those 
series of tones which are found in the popular 
airs of India, Persia, Palestine, and also in those 
of the Jews, who have faithfully handed them 
down in their religious service in all countries. 
These melodic turns, employed in the most duc- 
tile and graceful manner, are characteristic of 
Mendelssohn ; the public recognize his writings 
by them, without asking wherein the peculiarity 
consists; they are found in all his compositions, 
whether they belong by text or title to German 
or to Persian ground. They are flesh and blood 
to him, in short they have become his manner. 
Partly his sincere aspiration to the high and no- 
ble, partly the involuntary impulse to acquire the 
reputation and respect of a composer of the first 
rank, a classic author, led him to create a “style” 
as the foundation of that reputation ; but in doing 
this he committed the great artistic error of seek- 





*It played him many queer tricks; for instance, 
led him to write the part of the Evangelist in “ St. 
Paul” for Soprano ! 








ing this style in externals, instead of in the faith- 
ful reproduction of the chosen objects, undisturb- 
ed by mere abstract musical fascinations and 
charms residing in certain turns peculiar to him- 
self; and this error led him into the false and 
weakening practice of a “manner” which he 
allowed to satisfy his idea of “style.” Man of 
his own expressions indicate this limitation of his 
views shaped by inward nature and by outward 
influences, acting on each other. Often enough 
he guarded himself against what he thought 
all wrong and violent removal of his art out 
of the absolute sphere of feeling into that of 
thought and actual life, full of wrestling and stri- 
ving, full of dreaming and endeavor. Necessa- 
rily and peculiarly therefore, as I shall show, he 
was just the person—he, who maintained that 
music exists only for its own sake and must 
always and under all conditions only show itself 
in the garb of the esthetic and agreeable— 
although he outwardly observed this with the 
utmost strictness and resignation—he was just the 
person, more than many narrower minds, to let 
some foreign influence lead him astray upon 
ground where music, in any true artistic sense, is 
cut off from all nourishment. 

By such firm adherence to the external and 
specifically musical, somewhat at the expense of 
the inward substance, of the object to be repre- 
sented, he became one of the most distinguished 
masters of “form.” Careful, laborious, almost 
painfully conscientious in the presentment of’ his 
thoughts; always anxious, as we have said, by keep- 
ing in the background every too strong, or abrupt, 
or extreme emotion, however distinctly required 
by the subject, to give all in a pleasing dress, he 
is on this side a model highly to be commended 
to every one who has to study the technical part 
of music in and for itself, before he can be war- 
ranted to think of penetrating into the inmost 
essence and sanctuary of this art. Here every 
one may learn much, very much from Mendels- 
sohn, in relation to musical form and economy of 
means. On this side he is clear and reliable; it 
all sounds, it is all intelligible and nobly present- 
able ; and especially in what concerns the deeper 
essence of form, it is all spun out, carried through 
and developed in easily comprehensible, ingeni- 
ously entertaining polyphony. The young com- 
poser can learn of him how to do justice to his 
own thoughts, and at least satisfy his hearers with 
the execution and treatment of the most ordinary 
matter. From this preparatory schooling one 
may then go with correcter insight to the mighty 
minds, like Bach and Beethoven, who, though 
still surer and more fortified with motives in re- 
spect to form, yet do not let the same be seen so 
easily by the less practised eye on account of the 





grandeur of their intentions. For with these 
masters one must be able to see through at once 
both the intention and the execution and _treat- 
ment which it has determined, in order not to be 
misled on one side or the other. 

There has been much discussion, whether 
Mendelssohn was or was not a highly gifted com- 
poser. If we make a distinction between power 
of invention of musical thoughts and power in 
the treatment and development of thoughts, I 
should say he was much the most talented in the 
latter respect; yet it would still remain a ques- 
tion, whether in leading his melodies into so pe- 
culiar and stereotyped a channel, he did not 
expose himself to one-sidedness and to increasing 
poverty of ideas. Many for this reason pro- 
nounce hissister Fanny, (Mme. Hensel), much the 
more gifted of the two.* 

As I have already hinted a distinction between 
Mendelssohn and the classics, it will not be unin- 
teresting to compare him with Beethoven, and 
see how, both in general and in particular, in 
their whole development, they differ in the fact, 
that Beethoven strives upward, and beginning 
humble, small, far down, keeps rising mightier 
and surer, whereas Mendelssohn soon finds him- 
self at full height, and tends ever longer and 
more broadly downward. If we consider, for 
instance, the melodies of the two authors, we find 
this throughout: Mendelssohn likes repeatedly to 
enter with high intervals, and thence leads his 
melody continually and fondly downward. 
Beethoven begins small, invisible ; but either he 
rolls his thoughts slowly and toilfully upward, or 
hurls them with bold eagle flight up to a giddy 
height, now like a Sisyphus and now like a giant, 
and again and again renews the onslaught, press- 
ing continually higher and higher. I might say, 
Beethoven loves and cultivates the ascending, 
Mendelssohn the descending scale. Taking a 
larger and more general survey, we find, figura- 
tively speaking, the same distinction again in the 
carrying through and development of whole compo- 
sitions ; especially if in their Symphoniesand other 
complicated works we observe the increasing. or 
decreasing strength (both in invention and in 
execution) of the single movements. Finally 
the same distinction runs through the whole life, 
through the entire development of the two com- 
posers. While Beethoven in the might of his 
eas, in the completion of form, in the portrayal 
of great passions or great epochs of life, whether 
of an individual or of whole nations, presses ever 





* It is not generally known that the compositions 
of his sister appeared under the name of “ F. Men- 


delssohn,” on which account they were attributed to 
him. For the most part little songs, they are distin- 
guished by their unaffected melody, their freshness, 
and their wholesome spirit. 
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higher and higher and solves the given problem 
to its complete result, to an absolute and imperi- 
ous ne plus ultra, Mendelssohn begins simple, 
fresh, full of charm and full of promise, and 
gradually his circle of vision narrows, his power 
and his invention dwindle more and more. Hence 
it is unfortunately the works of his first and 
youthful period—especially those which, under- 
taken on untrodden ground, compelled him to 
create in his own independent way, and kept 
him from all anxious and respectful clinging to 
great models—and with the exception of smaller 
creations, it is most especially his music to Shak- 
speare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” which 
has a future, and will maintain itself therein as a 
fresh work of genial inspiration. In that sphere 
Mendelssohn was necessarily happiest; none was 
more congenial to his nature, so naive, so tricksy, 
so inclined to the etherial and misty, to the senti- 
mental and romantic; the fairies, playing their 
tricks upon the awkward clowns, were kindred 
beings; the love of Oberon and Titania was his 
own. In this he has industriously and wisely 
studied C. M. von Weber, who wrought so geni- 
ally and happily before him in the same field; 
whether he has really surpassed him, I will not 
analyze ; at all events he has reduced the fairy 
life to a formal system and given imperishable 
stimulus and nourishment to the passion of the 
human soul for masquerading in these fairy-like 
Here as nowhere else he felt himself 
at home. What wonder, that an artist of such 
yielding character willingly went further in the 
matter ; that in his instrumental compositions the 
now inevitable fairies seemed to haunt continu- 
ally, while moonlight, and Titania’s longing and 
the ass’s head were naturally not wanting—yet 
fainter from this time forward, at least no longer 
with such inward justification as in the “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” where truth raised him 
to the height of his achievements. 


illusions. 


(Conclusion next week.] 





_----- —w 
Third Letter from Ferdinand Hiller. 
THe Musica Festival av Arx-LA-CHAPELLE. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 


But to come to the evening, which commenced 
with Bach’s cantata. The first varied chorale, 
where the intermediate pieces take up a great 
deal too much room, went loosely and incorrectly 
in the orchestra. The air for the bass was 
omitted. The following airs passed off without 
effect, but the magnificently harmonized chorale 
“sero a powerful impression. If now, as it 
1ad_ been determined, Bach’s “ Hallelujah,” which 
had fallen among the audience like a bomb at the 
Friday's rehearsal, had been brought in here, it 
would probably not have produced a weaker 
impression than on the occasion referred to. But 
something was wanting for the end, and old Bach 
was removed thither, where such a short piece, 
after all possible kinds of modern music, no longer 
was, or could be of any effect. " 

_After this came Schubert's genial Symphony. 
Liszt took the allegros in a very rapid tempo, and 
they were thus galloped through with a certain 
fire, and received with great applause. In spite 
of this, however, that, with the exception of a few 
passages, there was not the slightest approach to 
anything like delicate execution ; anything like 
bringing prominently forward the melodies, or 
keeping down the quartet; of a beautiful piano 
or even planissimo, in a word, anything that con- 
stitutes for a cultivated ear the charm of an 
instrumental performance, there was no sign. 
After the manner, however, in which the work 
had been hurried through at rehearsal, it would 
have been a miracle had matters turned out 
otherwise. The andante suffered most; its finest 





passages were completely spoilt by a coarse 
mezzo-forte. It was not until during the Sym- 
phony that it was decided Dalle Aste would not 
appear in “ Des Siingers Fluch,” by Schumann 
(although there had been some hopes he would do 
so). Rheinthaler undertook the part of the 
Harper, and, like an excellent musician, got 
through it very well, although the music is too 
high for him. Gébbels, especially, sang the 
Provencal song charmingly, and the male choruses 
were admirable. Herr Acken, an accomplished 
dilettante of Aix-la-Chapelle, gave evidence, in 
the part of the King, of a fine voice and an 
intelligent conception, though his pronunciation 
was not all that could be desired. The part of 
the Queen is so little conspicuous, that even a 
Mme. Milde could not make much of it. The 
verformance, generally, was obscure, and anything 
Pat properly studied—it was got through without 
accident and that was all! 

At the commencement of the second part, after 
Liszt had announced to the public the important 
changes in the programme, we had one of his so- 
called Symphonische Dichtungen, entitled ‘ Fest- 
kliinge.” As we know, Liszt began his career as 
a gomposer for the orchestra by publishing six 
“a compositions, which have lately often been 
discussed. To most of them is prefixed a kind of 
explanation in prose or verse, a statement of what 
the composer wanted to express or paint; in one 
word, a programme. The propriety of such 
yrogrammes has been much disputed; I own that 
| do not think the question one of any very great 
importance, and that I look upon it in pretty 
much the same light that the Austrian looked 
upon religion. On being asked what religion he 
preferred above all others, he replied : “It is all 
the same to me whether a man is a Christian, a 
Jew, or a Turk, if he be but healthy.” So, 
provided music be but healthy—if it be only 
genuine music, standing on its own merits, it is no 
matter by what means the composer arrived at it. 
Of Liszt’s Symphonische Dichtungen, the “ Fest- 
kliinge” is the only one, by the way, which has no 
preface, motto, or anything of that description ; 
and yet it produces on me the impression of 
following the course of a poem, or something of 
the kind, with ballet-music diclity. Such a series 
of tunes ranged one after the other can scarcely 
originate in purely musical inspiration ; it is very 
certain that Liszt had something more in view 
than what we can gather from the simple title of 
“ Festkliinge” (Festive Sounds). 

The festive. sounds of the kettle-drum, with 
which the composition opens, are followed by pious 
and sentimental, warlike and ecstatic, bacchanally 
wild and hoppingly soft sounds—nay, even a part 
of a “polonaise brillante” is several times intro- 
duced, in a bravura style, which reminds one of 
the most extreme specimens of Henri Herz’s 
music for the pianoforte. Some of the motives 
are graceful and pleasing, but others verge very 
closely on the trivial; and the far-fetched harmony 
by which they are accompanied makes the im- 
pression produced still worse by the glaring 
opposition in which they stand to the melody and 
the rhythm. Liszt has, however, endeavored to 
blend into a whole the motives, thus ranged one 
after the other, by working them out and varying 
them in every possible way, as well as, moreover, 
by repetitions, which by their regularity have for 
me something snobbish.* That all the resources 
of the most modern instrumentation are brought 
into requisition, and that here and there we are 
treated with a suitable “bang,” is a matter of 
course ; several of the softer passages are, however, 
scored very nicely, and sound charmingly, while 
others bear their pianistic origin too clearly 
branded on their forehead to produce a good effect 
in the orchestra. 

To my taste, the whole is marked, for an 
orchestral composition, by something too capricious 
and disjointed. Executed by Liszt upon the 
pianoforte, and thus brought into immediate con- 
nection with his individuality, it would, I think, 

lease more. After the performance, however, 
immense applause, with flourish of trumpets, 
flowers, etc., were showered upon him—and 

* This is, we think, the equivalent of the original 
word, Philistrises.—TRANSLATOR. 








although this is to be accounted for by the fact 
that the “ Festive leader” was as much concerned 
in this result as the “ Festive sounds,” I do not 
doubt that the composition pleased many persdhs 
very much. Liszt has had a notice printed, that 
his orchestral pieces by no means “lay any claim 
to every-day — With reference to the 
present work, he was too modest, and I am 
inclined to believe that it will achieve a kind of 
notoriety which, perhaps, will not be agreeable to 
the composer from his particular point of view. 

The Flight into Egypt, the second part of 
Berlioz’s work, which has been so much discussed, 
is too insignificant for a musical festival. A half- 
fugued instrumental movement (during which the 
composer supposes the assembling of the shep- 
herds around the infant Jesus) is followed by the 
farewell song of the latter, a song in three 
strophes for four voices, which, to some extent, 
resembles the well-known piece, “ Entflieh’ mit 
mir,” by Mendelssohn—it is, however, longer, 
and contains vocal passages and modulations 
which never could have entered the head of a 
composer of the year 1679, and never should 
have entered that of a composer of the year 1852. 
In spite of all this the general effect is very 
pleasing. <A kind of pastoral, that is first intro- 
duced as an instrumental movement, and after- 
wards re-appears, sung by the narrating tenor, 
contains some naively melodious passages, with 
charmingly thoughtful instrumentation. The two 
or three bars of “ Hallelujahs,” sung by the cho- 
rus of angels, and concluding the whole, Liszt, in 
obedience to the directions of Berlioz, caused to 
be executed by a small number of voices from 
the highest part of the orchestra. This succeeded 
only tolerably ; and I think he would have done 
better to have had them sung by the entire 
(female) chorus. The simple chords of the tonic 
and dominant, which constitute the principal 
portion of this conclusion, need, when correctly 
sung by a large number of clear voices, no espe- 
cial art of arrangement. They will for ever 
prove beautiful and effective. 

I have already given you my opinion concern- 
ing Bach’s chorus, which terminated the concert, 
and I believe I have nothing to add to my notice, 
which is, perhaps, already too diffusive. I will 
send you, to-morrow, an account of the third and 
so-called Artists’ Concert, and hope that, for my 
own sake and for yours, I shall be able to be 
more brief. Meanwhile— , 

FERDINAND HILLeR. 





Carl Czerny. 
I. 
[From the Evening Post, New York.] 


Carl Czerny, perhaps the most prolific com- 
poser of Vienna, died on the 15th of July, in the 
67th year of his age. While the celebrated 
Beethoven finished only one hundred and thirty 
works, and the imaginative Hummel only one 
hundred and twelve, Czerny has produced almost 
one thousand compositions, among them several 
musical anthologies, each containing several vol- 
umes, but counted only as one. His transcrip- 
tions and arrangements from operas, a work for 
which Czerny was admirably fitted, are not 
reckoned in this enumeration. The facility with 
which Czerny composed is almost fabulous, and 
reminds one of the poet Kotzebue, or of the 
wr Luca Giordano, surnamed Fa-presto. 
Tis works did not possess originality, yet his life 
is intimately connected with the musical life of 
Vienna, and in more than one respect his labors 
will be missed. 

Carl Czerny was born on the 21st (18th) of 
February, 1791, in Vienna, in the faubourg 
Jegerzeil. His father, a Bohemian by birth, 
who came to Vienna in 1785, as a music teacher, -| 
instructed his son early in his art, and with excel- 
lent success. At fourteen years of age the boy 
began toteach. Liszt, Dohler, Carolina Belleville, 
Egghard, were among his pupils. - ee 

In 1818 he appears as a composer. His prin- 
cipal compositions for learners are the “ Schools 
of the Piano,” “ Etudes,” under the well-known 
titles, “School of Executions,” “One Hundred 








Exercises,” ete. which are among the best that 
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musical literature can boast in this direction. His 
arrangements of popular melodies for beginners 
have great practical value. The art of piano- 
playing owes more to Czerny than to any one 
else. It was he who indicated the way to its 
perfection. 

He was less fortunate in his original composi- 
tions. He was an eclectic both in the good and 
evil sense of the term. The immense demands 
which were made on his productiveness he easily 
met. But his works usually contained certain 
frivolous passages, which at last became so well- 
known as to miss their effect. 

Most of the German publishers have published 
works of Czerny, and found them poh mines. 
English publishers, among them the celebrated 
firm of Cocks & Son, of London, sought his com- 
positions and honored them with heavy guineas. 

In 1836 and ’37 Czerny made a journey to 
London in company with the celebrated court 
piano-manufacturer, Conrad Graf, and was ex- 
ceedingly well received. He had the pleasure of 
finding his compositions on the piano of the 
Princess Victoria, now Queen of Great Britain, 
who graciously invited him to play a duet with 
her, an honor which he often mentioned with 

ride. 

Carl Czerny corresponded with all the musical 
celebrities of our century. Beethoven, whom he 
highly venerated, Schubert, Hummel, Liszt, ‘Thal- 
berg and many others were his personal friends. 
To the last he preserved a most lively interest in 
his art. The little good natured man, with a little 
black cap on his head, was to be seen at every 
musical reunion sitting on one of the last benches, 
always attentively listening, never offensive in his 
remarks, acknowledging the good parts, and, even 
in very inferior productions, taking the will for 
the dged. 

Czerny was never married, and led the most 
simple bachelor’s lite. His cats, which he had 
taught to take their meals from his hands at the 
ringing of a bell, were the companions of his old 
age, which was made dreary by protracted illness 
and voluntary retirement. The grave of Czerny 
covers one of the last witnesses of the glorious 
musical epoch of Vienna. Envy, as Czerny 
knew well, would have kept him in oblivion 
during his lifetime. He revenged himself by 
leaving legacies in his will for charitable purposes. 





II. 
(From the London Musical World.) 

The death of Carl Czerny, although it cannot 
be said to have deprived the world of a first-class 
musician, has robbed it of a remarkable charac- 
ter. Czerny was neither a great master nor a 
man of genius. His mission was rather to teach 
others than to produce himself, notwithstanding 
his 2,000 printed and 500 unprinted compositions, 
if not one of which had been written it would 
have made very little difference to music in the 
end. An indefatigable laborer in the field of 
art, however, Czerny won and merited a_ place 
among the eminent musicians of this epoch, and 
has gone to his rest as full of honors as of years. 

The influence of Czerny as a teacher has no 
doubt been valuable. The piano-forte was his 
instrument. He began to give lessons at the age 
of fourteen, and continued the same vocation for 
half acentury incessantly. His early promise as 
an executant was never exactly fulfilled, since 
the time which he devoted to instruction and to 
composition left him very little for that mechani- 
cal practice without which perfection is unattain- 
able. Nevertheless he started well, and by an 
ardent study of John Sebastian Bach, Mozart, 
Clementi, and such models, he,had already ac- 
quired in his boyhood considerable proficiency, 
and laid the foundations for that which, with fur- 
ther development, might have become one of the 
foremost talents of the day. What inspired him 
with a predeliction for the dryer pursuit of teach- 
ing, whether love of money, or disinclination for 
deeper and more earnest Jabors, it is impossible 
tosay. Atall events he stopped short in his 
Career as a virtuoso just as the world around him 
began to talk of it,and in avery few years was the 
most successful “ professor” in Vienna. Among 
his pupils were Mdlle. de Belleville (now Mad. 














Oury), Liszt, Dohler, and Leopold de Meyer. 
Czerny gave so many lessons, that twelve hours 
were daily absorbed by them; and yet he could 
find time for composing, arranging, and fingering 
more than any three of his contemporaries. 

Before pondering on such apparent fertility, 
however, it is necessary to reflect upon the nature 
of these countless productions. Czerny began 
to write when a mere child, without any other 
guide than himself; but he was nearly thirty 
when his first published works* appeared; so 
that we shall have to put up with the loss of a 
vast number of juvenile compositions, unless the 
manuscripts are preserved—which Heaven for- 
bid. As Czerny never had a master, but went 
on composing after his own manner, and on the 
strength of his own resources, he may be said to 
have formed himself into a musician by reason of 
the mere facility that never refuses to wait upon 
the constant exercise of any faculty of the mind. 
His mature works, indeed, though none of them 
betray such intrinsic worth as to save them from 
ultimate oblivion, are marked by finish and ele- 
gance as well as by fluency. 

Czerny tried his hand at everything, from the 
symphony and oratorio to the smallest bagatelie. 
In all the higher branches of composition he 
failed—since, beside his want of solid acquire- 
ment, he was wholly without imagination. Such 
of his larger works as have appeared in print— 
his piano-forte sonatas for example—may be 
taken as specimens of his inefficiency. They 
are diffuse and tedious, poor in subjects, and de- 
veloped with very little skill—and this in the 
face of strong evidence that their author intended 
them to be elaborate. Much happier than these 
cumbrous abortions were the lighter effusions of 
Czerny—fantasias, variations, etc.,—produced at 
a time when M. Henri Herz was acquiring that 
evanescent popularity which shone so brightly 
for a period over the length and breadth of 
Europe, and is now pretty nearly extinct. Czerny 
imitated M. Herz as he had imitated others ; and 
the new model being much easier to copy than 
the “ Bachs” and “ Beethovens” of his earlier 
worship, he was this time more successful—so 
much so, that for a long time the ‘“ Variations,” 
etc., of Czerny were as much in vogue as_ those 
of the sparkling Frenchman himself. 

We are not going to follow Czerny throughout 
his career of usefulness, which might have been 
pursued in a way at once more concise and to the 
purpose, while less laborious; nor should we 
dream of even glancing at his numberless pro- 
ductions. Whatever he was, and whatever he 
did, it is certain that he attained a high position 
in his own country, and that no name was more 
respected. An amiable, quiet, inoffensive man, 
he was generally esteemed; and, in later years, 
no lover of music would think a sojourn in Vi- 
enna complete unless he had conversed with the 
patriarch who knew Beethoven intimately, and 
was one of the first to make proselytes to the 
name of that immense and unfathomable genius. 
The visit was never unfruitful, since Czerny 
talked cheerfully and well, and knew, perhaps, 
as much (recluse as he was) about the progress 
of the musical art, and the lives, habits, and tal- 
ents of its followers, in the present age, as any 
man living. 

If we were invited to decide upon. what was 
Czerny’s most valuable Veaueathel to posterity, 
we should name, without hesitation, his edition of 
the piano-forte works of John Sebastian Bach, 
the mere fingering of which, to many, would 
have been the task of a life. No reprint of these 
compositions should be issued without the inval- 
uable adjuncts which Czerny made a labor of 
love. Had Czerny performed no other act than 
that of fingering the preludes, fugues, and other 
works of Bach as he has done, he would have 
entitled himself to the gratitude and esteem of 
musicians.t 





* Variations in D (concertante ), for piano and vio- 
lin; and Rondo Brilliant in F, for two performers on 
the piano-forte. 

+ Czerny’s fingering is followed in the Boston edi- 
tion of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues, (or ‘ Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord,”) now in course of publication by 
O. Ditson & Co. 





IIT. 
CzERNY’s WILL. 

In anticipation of its pleasing God to call me 
from this world, I have, with full deliberation, 
drawn up my last will and testament in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The following is about the amount of my prop- 
erty: 

A. Eighty-four 5 per cent. metallics, of 1,000 
florins. 

B. 10 bank shares. 

(N. B. My parents were poor and not able to 
leave me anything. As soe 1807, however, 
I was fortunate enough to procure a great many 
pupils, and, as far back as 1818, when I already 
used to teach the piano in the first families, be- 
sides being overwhelmed with orders for compo- 
sitions from many music publishers, both at home 
and abroad, I was enabled to purchase two or 
three such metallics every year, so that in 1852 
I possessed 10,000 florins in these securities.) 

C. As I was formerly very often paid in ducats 
for teaching and composition, and as I never 
paid them away, I possessed even before 1848 
above 1,000 ducats. In the uncertain year, 
1848—1849, I bought up for all the bank notes I 
then possessed about 2,000 ducats more, so that I 
have now somewhere about 3,000 ducats in gold. 

D. In addition to this, I have 72 Napoléons 
d'or, which I received from French publishers for 
various compositions. 

E. About 600 or 800 florins in silver Zwanzi- 

ers. 
. F. About 5,000 florins in bank notes, put by 
out of my yearly income, since, on account of 
indisposition during many years, I have always 
lived very moderately. 

G. Twoshares in the Salm lottery, one in the 
St. Genois, one in the Keglevich, and one share 
in the State Loan of 1839. 

H. Besides my household furniture, clothes, 
linen, library, and collection of music, I possess 
the following valuable articles : 

4 gold watches. 

6 gold snuff-boxes, presents from the Archdu- 
chess Marie Louise, Liszt, Dohler, and others. 

1 larger box with jewels, a present from the 
Grand Princess of Weimar. 

1 silver case with my initials on it, a present 
from the Princess Maria of Bavaria, now Queen 
Dowager of Saxony, (my pupil.) 

1 amethyst pin with brilliants, two brilliant 
rings (a solitary and alliance ring, which I pur- 
chased some time ago of Tiirk.) 

1 old silver snuff-box, from my late father. 

1 mahogany nécessaire, with various objects, 
partly silver, (a present from Prince Radzivil.) 

My whole property may, therefore, amount to 
about 100,000 florins, currency. 

Of all this, I dispose as follows: 

1. My soul I recommend to the mercy of the 
Almighty Creator ; my body shall be laid simply, 
but in accordance with the Christian Catholic 
custom, in a grave by itself. 

2. 1 was the only child of my parents, and 
have no issue. Since, moreover, I am_ not 
acquainted with any person related to me by the 
ties of consanguinity, I have not consequently to 
take any such person into consideration. 

Nevertheless, twenty 5 per cent. metallics, of 
1000 florins, together with the interest from the 
day of my death, shall be left in the hands of the 
legal authorities, and I bequeath this sum to such 
of my relations, entitled to inherit, in the order 
of their descent, as shall legally prove themselves 
such within the space of six years. 

My father, Wenzel Czerny, was born at Nim- 
burg, in Bohemia, not far from Prague and Col- 
lin, about the year 1750. His father, Dominic 
Czerny, is said to have been Ltathsherr or some- 
thing of the kind on the magisterial bench there. 
It is believed that my father had several broth- 
ers, of whom there are, perhaps, descendents 
living. Not only, therefore, shall researches be 
made by the authorities of Nimburg, but, for six 
years, an edict shall be inserted every year in 
the Prague paper, calling upon such relations to 
present themselves. If, however, no real rela- 
tion shall have appeared and proved his relation- 
ship within six years, this legacy, together with 
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the interest, shall revert to my testamentary leg- 
atees. 

3. My housekeeper, Maria Malek, (whose mai- 
den name was Machatschek), has, for about 
forty years, served truly and honestly my father 
and mother as well as myself, and tended on my 
father and mother to the end of their existence, 
so that it is my duty properly to provide for her. 
I bequeath to her, therefore, twelve 5 per cent. 
metallics, of 1,000 florins, which are to be given 
her immediately, so that she may have a yearly 
income of 600 florins. 

4. To her brother, Joseph Machatschek, who, 
since her husband's death, has lived with me as a 
servant, I, in like manner, bequeath four 5 per 
cent. metallies of 1,000 florins, that is to say an 
income of 200 florins. Besides this, the two can 
remain in my house till next dividend day, and 
for six weeks receive their usual wages and board. 

5. The kitchen-maid shall receive immediately 
200 florins, with wages ard board like the two 
others. 

6. I devote 1,000 florins, currency, to a simple 
and becoming monument over my separate grave, 
with the inscription : 

“ Carl Czerny, Musician, born, in Vienna, the 
21st February, 1791,died . . . . .” 

7. The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde shall re- 
ceive all the printed music of my own composi- 
tion, as well as all that of other authors, (among 
which there are several very fine works.) 

8. To the Imperial Hof-Bibliothek I give two 
original manuscripts by Beethoven—one the vio- 
lin concerto, Op. 61, and the score of the over- 
ture, Op. 114, which I once had an opportunity 
of purchasing. 

4. As I leave behind me a very large number 
of yet unprinted original manuscripts, (sympho- 
nies; concertos; violin quartets, quintets, trios ; 
sonatas, duos, trios, quartets, ete., with piano- 
forte, all in the serious style), I bequeath all 
these compositions, (with the exception of the 
sacred ones), to Herr Carl Spina, musie publish- 
er to his majesty the Emperor. I should wish 
the most available of them to be printed. 

10. Herr Joseph Doppler, book-keeper at Herr 
Carl Spina’s, shall have all my sacred composi- 
tions (about 24 masses, 4 requiems, about 300 
graduals and offertoriums, ete., ete.) Should 
Herr Spina wish to publish any of them, he shall 
be authorized to do so; but he must pay Herr 
Doppler an adequate sum for the privilege. 

11. The two domestics, Joseph Machatschek 
and Maria Malek, shall have all the furniture 
and fittings of my rooms and_ kitchen, including 
my clocks and watches, my clothes, body and 
household linen. 

12. My two piano-fortes by Bérsendorf, my vi- 
olin, the bust of Beethoven, and all other objects 
relating to music, I bequeath to the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde. 

13. I beg Dr. Rud. von Vivenot (senior) to 
accept, as a keepsake, the jewelled snuff-box 
(that from the Grand Princess of Weimar.) 

14. Herr Joseph Doppler (at Spina’s) shall 
have the six gold snuff-boxes. 

15. Herr Carl Oster, Rechnungsrath, shall 
have the four gold watches. 

16. 200 florins in bank notes shall be given to 
Joseph Sieler (servant in C. Spina’s establish- 
ment.) 

17. With regard to those objects of which I 
have not disposed, as well as the pin and rings 
(especially my library of nearly 3,000 volumes, 
maps, scientific collections, ete.,) I beg Dr. Sonn- 
leithner to receive them, and select what he 
likes. 

The bulk of what remains can then be dispo- 
sed of, gold, shares, obligations, and other valun- 
ble objects being retained for my inheritors. 

18. I desire that, on every anniversary of my 
death (or on the nearest fitting day), either a 
requiem or one of my last grand masses may be 
est in memory of me, in the Augustine 

mperial and parish church. 

To this purpose I devote as capital 1,000 florins 
5 per cent. metallics, 40 florins of the interest on 
which shall belong to the musicians, and the rest 
to the church. 


19. As heirs of all else I possess, I name the 











four following institutions to share in equal por- 
tions. 

I. The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vien- 
na, shall receive a fourth. 

II. I bequeath a fourth to the Association for 
the Support of Necessitous Musicians, in Vienna. 
Of the interest on this fourth, Herr Joh. Mozatti, 
singing-master, and Herr Carl Maria von Bock- 
let, musician, shall each receive half for the term 
of his natural life. 

III. Vhe third fourth I devote in equal por- 
tions to the Association for the cure of Blind 
Adults, and the Deaf and Dumb Institution in 
Vienna. In the first instance, however, the in 
terest on this fourth shall be wholly set apart to 
maintain for life the two deaf and dumb daugh- 
ters of Mad. Julie Schmiedel, widow, so that the 
said interest shall not accrue to the above insti- 
tutions until after the death of those two persons. 

IV. Half of the remaining fourth shall belong 
tothe monastery of the Brothers of Charity, and 
half to the Institution of the Sisters of Charity 
in Vienna, as I deeply reverence the pious. self- 
devotion of these two religious corporations. 

20. All the preceding legacies, as well as any 
others that may afterwards be added, and the ob- 
ligations, with interest, from the day of my death, 
shall be carried out as soon as possible. 

21. With the exception of the sum set apart 
for my relations, and that necessary for the pay- 
ment of the usual fees, nothing shall be lodged in 
the hands of the legal authorities, but the whole 
shall be taken charge of, in common, by the per- 
sons entrusted with the execution of my will, 
and, without delay, applied to its destined object. 

22. I appoint Dr. pear von Sonnleithner 
executor, agent, and curator for my unknown 
relatives, and, for undertaking this charge, he is 
to be properly recompensed. I beg Herr Carl 
Spina to assist him in this business, especially in 
that portion of it which relates to art, and, in 
case of necessity, to take his place. 

This is my last will and testament, all of which 
I have drawn up and written with my own hand. 

(L. S.) Cari Czerny, M. P. 

Vienna, 13th June, 1857. 

Inscription on the outside :—Last Will and 
Testament of Carl Czerny, Musician, June, 1857. 
NOTICE. 

This will, in an envelope under three seals, 
brought, this day, to the court by Herr Stefan 
Zappe, and immediately made known in the 
presence of the same and of Herr Joseph Machat- 
schek, is to be preserved in the archives; copies 
are to be given out when demanded, and a 
legally authenticated copy inserted in the day- 
book. 

Imperial Bezirksgericht of the Inner City, 
Lorr_er, M. P. 
Vienna, 16th July, 1857. 
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Royal Italian Opera, London. 
The Times of August 3d gives the following 
summary of the past operatic season. 


The season just terminated (the 11th) has been 
one of the least eventful, and, we believe, with 
one exception (1856), the shortest on record. 

The Theatre opened on Tuesday, the 14th of 
April, with J Puritani, and closed on Friday, the 
31st of July, with Za Favorita, in both cases the 
energetic Grist being the heroine of the evening. 
Grisi, who bade the English public farewell in 
1854, in 1857 has been one of the main support- 
ers of the establishment, which, combined with 
the undiminished favor of her patrons, merely 
peer that there was no substantial reason for 
ver taking leave at all. It is more than proba- 
ble, indeed, that Grisi will inaugurate the 12th 
season of the Royal Italian Opera, at the new 
theatre in Bow street, now so confidently antici- 
pated, as she did the first (in 1847) at the house 
of the Kembles, so recently destroyed by fire. 
Besides the two operas we have named, this in- 
domitable and gitted lady appeared in the course 
of the present year as Norma, one of the oldest 
assumptions, and Leonora (Jl Trovatore), her 
youngest, but not least meritorious; as Lucrezia 

3orgia, a part in which she is likely for a long 





time to set competition at defiance ; and as Donna 
Anna (Don Giovanni), abandoned by her for a 
time, and resumed with such excellence as to 
justify the hope that while she remains on the 
boards she will never relinquish it again. In 
every instance she exhibited a vocal power that 
could not fail to astonish all those acquainted 
with the history of her long and brilliant career, 
united to a histrionic talent which successive 
years have only tended to bring nearer and 
nearer to perfection. In short, Grisi is a_phe- 
nomenon to which the lyric stage has offered 
scarcely a parallel. From her we must turn to 
Marzo, since the two have been intimately asso- 
ciated for so lengthened a period in the eyes of 
the public, that to separate them is impossible. 
With his admirable partner Mario frequently 
came forward, and most frequently (to the  satis- 
faction of “ Verdists”) in Jl Trovatore. The 
part of Manrico was first assumed by Mario in 
1856, on the secession of Signor Tamberlik, who 
left early in the season for Rio Janeiro. It is 
now one of the great tenor’s most faultless imper- 
sonations. The other works in which Mario and 
Grisi sang together are Lucrezia Borgia, La 
Favorita and Don Giovanni. Besides these, 
however, and the Duke in Rigoletto, with its im- 
mortal “ La donna e mobile,” Mario added a 
new and important part to his repertory—that of 
Alfredo in La Traviata—of the many and stri- 
king excellencies of which, the opera having 
been performed so often, it is scarcely necessary 
to remind our readers. His singing this season— 
for Mario one of more than ordinary exertion— 
has been of the very best, and the patrons of the 
theatre never had juster reason to be satisfied 
with their favorite. The very few nights that 
found him with voice impaired, and therefore not 
thoroughly master of his resources, were as no- 
thing weighed in the balance against those *tran- 
scendent manifestations of vocal and_histrionic 
genius which repeatedly proclaimed, to the grat- 
ification of connoisseurs, that Mario was still 
Mario, and unsurpassable. 

Among the most agreeable incidents of the 
season were the various performances of Mme. 
ANGIOLINA Bostro, who by dint of natural tal- 
ents and perseverance has rapidly risen to the 
highest rank in her profession. This distinguished 
singer—as a mistress of the art of vocalization 
second only to one contemporary, over whom she 
may be said to enjoy the advantage of possessing 
an absolute “ soprano ” voice, which in the female 
register, like the “tenor” in the male, must 
always claim a certain supremacy—made her 
first appearance as Gilda in Rigoletto. What we 
said of her on that occasion may be repeated 
here : 

Her impersonation of the character of Gilda 
is probably the best ever seen upon the stage, 
and her execution of the music equally beyond 
comparison. Rapidly as this accomplished singer 
made her way in the estimation of the English 
public, it was as the unfortunate daughter of Ri- 
goletto that she first stamped herself in the uni- 
versal opinion as an artist of the highest order. 

Praise has not been influential in spoiling 
Madame Bosio; on the contrary, it would seem 
to have exercised a beneficial tendency. At any 
rate, instead of retrograding, as so many do 
when they believe they have attained the pinna- 
cle of fame, she still advances—a proof that she 
persists in devoting herself conscientiously to the 
study of her art. 

How well Madame Bosio deserved this eulogy 
was subsequently again and again demonstrated. 
During the season, it is true, she only appeared 
in two other operas; but these were given often 
and with unvarying success. Her Violetta, in 
the Traviata, and her Zerlina, in Fra Diavolo, 
moreover, were new creations, in both of which 
she fully sustained her high renown. 

Ronconl, the other great artist of the estab- 
lishment—although the public had not this time 
the opportunity of enjoying his inimitable Figa- 
ro, or his irresistibly humorous Duleamara—was 
one of the pillars of the season. His high trage- 
dy in Chevreuse (Maria di Rohan), his low com- 
edy in Lord Rocburg (Fra Diavolo), and his 
inimitable mixture of the two in Rigoletto, exci- 
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ted the usual sympathy and admiration. His 
Duke Alphonso (Lucrezia Borgia), evinced its 
accustomed histrionic excellence; and his Don 
Giovanni once more proved that the most gifted 
and versatile of actors may yet attempt some- 
thing for which his peculiar idiosyncracy unfits 
him. The English lord in Auber’s opera was a 
new achievement, and merits a place by the side 
ot Ronconi’s most racy and genial portrayals. 
Signor GARDONI appeared in four characters 
—Arturo (I Puritani), Pollio (Norma ), Elvino 
(La Sonnambula), and Fra Diavolo. While ex- 
hibiting his usual good qualities in all of these, 
he was most successful as the Brigand of Terra- 
cina, since, if he had failed to present a vivid 
dramatic realization of the personage, he was at 
least thoroughly at home in the music, which he 
sang, for the most part, with admirable effect. 
Signor GRAZIANI’s splendid barytone voice was 
as much extolled as ever, and his “ Il balen,” as 
of old, constituted one of the grand points in J/ 
Trovatore. As the King, in La Favorita, and 
Enrico, in Lucia di Lammermoor, he well main- 
tained his position; while by his assumption of 
the elder Germont in La Traviata, Signor Grazi- 
ani rose a step higher in public estimation, and 
extorted from the best judges an avowal that he 
had made progress both as singer and actor. 
Signor Nert BARALDI proved himself not only 
generally useful as second tenor, but on one or 
two occasions eminently so, as a substitute for 
Mario, at very short notice, in those operas of 
Signor Verdi which have so constantly been pre- 
sented for the delectation of the more fashiona- 
ble patrons of the theatre. Mlle. Marat, with 
very little to do, maintained her reputation as 
“second lady,” and in one instance—by her 
Lady Rocburg (in Fra Diavolo)—enhanced it. 
Mme. NAntiER Dip1ek, the contralto, one of 
the most zealous and competent artists in the 
establishment, distinguished herself more than 
ever in the parts of Di Gondi (Maria di Rohan ), 
Maffeo Orsini (Lucrezia), and Azucena the Gip- 
sy, each of which gained her golden opinions ; 
and Signor TAGLIAFIco, ready, active, intelli- 
gent, and versatile as ever, besides those charac- 
ters in which he had already won a reputation 
sui generis, achieved fresh and well-merited fame 
by his original and humorous delineation of one 
of the robbers in Fra Diavolo. Herr Formes, 
greatly to the general disappointment, was only 
heard in one part—that of Leporello, which in 
many respects he understands and represents 
better than any other known performer. Of MM. 
POLONINI, ZELGER, and SoLpt, it is enough to 
say that the first was, as usual, a model Masetto, 
the second the most portly and substantial of 
High Priests, the last the most eager of subordi- 
nate tenors; and that all three, by their careful 
representation of minor parts, maintained the 
character of the theatre for general as well as 
individual efficiency. Mme. Rosa Devries, 
who sang very rarely, nevertheless made a strong 
impression as the heroine in Maria di Rohan ; 
and Mlle. ParepPA, a new-comer (from Lisbon), 
with a good voice and considerable talent, ap- 
peared once, and only once, as Elvira in the 
Puritani. Mlle. Corti was painstaking as usual, 
in the small parts with which she was intrusted. 
Mile. Vicrorre BALFe may be separately 
alluded to, since she was not a regular member 
of the establishment. Her first appearance on 
any stage took place, as will be remembered, in 
La Sonnambula, and her successful impersonation 
of Amina was followed, some time later, by a not 
less happy essay as the unfortunate Lucy of 
Lammermoor. These were Mlle. Balfe’s only 
performances; but the impression she created in 
both was so marked as to justify flattering antici- 
pations of her future career. She has youth, 
_ beauty, a flexible voice of pleasing quality, solid 
| musical acquirements, and (though a beginner), 
perfect ease upon the stage, in her favor. The 
rest depends upon herself, and we have little 
doubt she will leave nothing untried that may aid 
|| her in doing credit to the name she bears. Every 
one will watch her progress with interest, were it 
only because she is an Englishwoman; and if 
Mr. Balfe has won a name among foreigners as a 
|| Composer, there is no reason why Miss Balfe 




















should not carve out an equally honorable posi- 
tion for herself upon the boards of the Italian 
Opera by the side of her not unfriendly Italian 
rivals. 

A glance at the foregoing will show that the 
operas produced this year were the Puritani, 
Norma, and Sonnambula of Bellini; Maria di 
Rohan, Favorita, Lucrezia Borgia, and Lucia of 
Donizetti; Don Giovanni of Mozart; Fra Dia- 
volo of Auber; the Trovatore, Rigoletto and 
Traviata of Verdi. Of these the Traviata and 
Fra Diavolo were new to the theatre. A whole 
session without a single opera of Rossini is per- 
haps unprecedented since the works of that great- 
est of Italian composers first took possession of 
the stage. For Meyerbeer of course we must 
not look until the erection of the new theatre ; 
but the total neglect of Rossini seems inexplica- 
ble. The non-arrival of Lablache no doubt de- 
prived us of the Barbiere ; where, however, were 
the Conte Ory, Otello,and Matilda di Shabran 
—with Madame Bosio, Mario, Gardoni, and Ron- 
coni in the theatre? Rossini has done too much 
for the prosperity of the Italian Opera to be cast 
aside, like old raiment, in addition to which he is 
by no means worn out; on the contrary, he is a 
vast deal younger, fresher, and more vigorous 
than some of those who have usurped his place. 
Signor Verdi is very well after his manner, but 
we must be careful not to neglect the genuine 
school of singing too much, or some fine day we 
may lose it altogether. 

That Mr. Costa should have continued to 
support his own reputation and that of the thea- 
tre by his energetic direction and the undimin- 
ished excellence of his band and chorus, is a 
matter of surprise to no one. Indeed, it is in 
what the French call the ensemble that one of 
the great charms of the Lyceum performances 
consists; and how much depends upon the or- 
chestra it is unnecessary to urge. To this de- 
sirable result, moreover, no little has been con- 
tributed by Mr. W. BEVERLEY as scene painter, 
and Mr. A. Harris, stage-director. The ballet 
was stronger this season than last, since, besides 
Cerrito, Mile. PLuNKETT was engaged, and 
with an excellent troop of subordinates, headed 
by Miles. DELEcHAUTxX and Esrer, managed to 
keep up the attractions of tlie terpsichorean de- 
partment after the departure of her admired and 
experienced predecessor. 

Thus Mr. Gye (by the further assistance of 
Mme. Ristori and the operatic concerts at Sy- 
denham) has been able to weather out another 
season in the confined arena of the Lyceum. It 
is highly creditable to his management that he 
should have been able to keep this fine company 
together under such adverse circumstances ; but 
it now behooves him to exert himself strenuously. 
The public will expect either the new theatre in 
Covent-garden for next year, or at least a more 
spacious and commodious edifice than the 
Lyceum. 

The Claqueurs at the Grand Opera, Paris. 


[From the Traveller.] 





Those enthusiastic Herculeses who sit under 
the chandelier, and occupy the best places in the 
pit, rough as their dresses may be, (they always 
are attired as for popular storms,) stand very 
well at their bankers’ and have their stock-broker 
and “rentes.” Although Addison immortalized 
“a large black man whom nobody knows,” but 
who “is commonly known by the name of the 
‘ Trunkmaker in the upper gallery,’” “ claqueurs,” 
or applauders, are unknown in our theatres. 
They are conspicuous and important in all the 
Paris theatres, and especially at the Grand Opera. 
The fly of the fable was not more self-sufficient 
at the coach’s journey-end, than are these lusty 
commendators when a new opera by Rossini or 
Meyerbeer commands the applause of the crowd- 
ed house. They strut and swell, “ Heavens! 
what a triumph we had yesterday!” And a 
look down with an inexpressible contempt on all 
persons who purchase, and are not “ paid” their 
seats ; the world, if they may be believed, would 
be waxing towards the devoutly-wished millen- 
nium, when the sword should be turned into the 





ploughshare, and the lion and lamb lie down to- 
gether, if “ those blackguards who buy tickets” 
were to run out to extinction with the Dodo and 
the Maltese poodle, or to disappear with the lost 
tribes and the lost Pleiad. 

These “ claqueurs” are terrible fellows. No 
needy gazeteer or Scotch freebooter ever levied 
heavier black-mail than these chartered applaud- 
ers. No one connected with the opera is exempt 
from their begging-box. The most brilliant “ star” 
of the lyrical and terpsichorean horizon never 
rises without assuring them of the tenacity of her 
memory by some valuable consideration. No 
trembling candidate for choreographic or musical 
honors adventures on the maiden “ pas” or quaver 
without propitiating their kind favor by a roll of 
bank-notes, thickening according to a well-estab- 
lished sliding-scale with the new-comer’s ambition. 
No actor whose talents linger painfully near the 
verge of mediocrity, ever sees the end of his 
engagement at hand, without appealing to their 
good taste by arguments as irresistible and as 
weighty as he can rake and scrape together from 
old stockings, savings-bank and usurers, to give 
him those zealous, hearty, repeated rounds of 
applause which managers sine for fame. The 
authors of new works,—the Scribes, Rossinis and 
Meyerbeers,—themselves paid tribute to these 
gods of success. And the great opera bends 
before their oaken staves and resonant hands, and 
respectfully places pit-tickets in their begging-box 
as peace-offerings. 

The most celebrated of these vicarious trum- 
peters of fame, was a fellow named Auguste, who, 
after having “ procured the success” of Guillaume 
Tell, Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots, and several 
other celebrated and forgotten pieces, has retired 
full of years, honor and wealth to a suburban 
villa, where, after marrying his daughters well 
and setting up his sons, he fights over old battles 
and tells of the feats of prowess “ he,” Meyerbeer 
and Rossini accomplished, with unvarying success, 
—for his cellar, his larder and his cook make no 
bad “claqueurs.” A common gift of well-kept 
cellars, larders and cooks, which give the salt and 
the diamond-dust everywhere to many a joke 
which else had fallen unflavored and dull! How 
he delights to describe those maiden performances 
of great works, when in his pea-green or red- 
brown coat he sat under the great chandelier and 
led on his troop, so skilfully distributed in the 
vast pit of the Opera that when the “ gredins de 
billets payants” came in, they found themselves 
imprisoned in the meshes he had spread! How 
contemptuously he speaks of the “ claqueurs” of 
the other theatres, who have, he says, nothing in 
the world to do, as plays are easily “ carried,” for 
they require nothing but hearty laughers, and the 
public is never angry with a laugher, while 
applauders are frequently menaced with “ the 
door.” 

These discounters of the public applause weigh 
rather heavily upon the manager, it being the 
custom to give them a hundred pit-tickets the 
night of first performances, forty or fifty when 
the opera has obtained slight success, and twenty 
when the most popular opera is performed,—no 
small usury, for the price of pit-tickets is never 
less than a dollar! They are well organized into 
ten divisions, each commanded by a lieutenant, 
who sees that the signals given by the chief are 
faithfully obeyed. The chief, of course, has the 
lion’s share of the profits, which generally ranges 
from six to eight thousand dollars a year. Indeed, 
he is the only person the manager knows, and the 
subalterns hold their seats entirely at his good 
pleasure. None but the lieutenants receive 

ecuniary rewards. The others are presumed to 

e remunerated by the pleasure they receive in 
hearing fine music and seeing long dances and 
short petticoats gratuitously. 








LovE AND MeEtopy.—Thomson, the poet of the 
Seasons, said a pretty thing when he said this: 

’Tis love creates their melody, and all 

This waste of music is the voice of love: 

That even to birds, and beasts, the tender arts 

Of pleasing teaches. Hence the glossy kind 

Try every winning way inventive love 

Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 

Pour forth their little souls. 
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higher and higher and solves the given problem 
to its complete result, to an absolute and imperi- 
ous ne plus ultra, Mendelssohn begins simple, 
fresh, full of charm and full of promise, and 
gradually his circle of vision narrows, his power 
and his invention dwindle more and more. Hence 
it is unfortunately the works of his first and 
youthful period—especially those which, under- 
taken on untrodden ground, compelled him to 
create in his own independent way, and kept 
him from all anxious and respectful clinging to 
great models—and with the exception of smaller 
creations, it is most especially his music to Shak- 
speare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” which 
has a future, and will maintain itself therein as a 
fresh work of genial inspiration. In that sphere 
Mendelssohn was necessarily happiest ; none was 
more congenial to his nature, so naive, so tricksy, 
so inclined to the etherial and misty, to the senti- 
mental and romantic; the fairies, playing their 
tricks upon the awkward clowns, were kindred 
beings; the love of Oberon and Titania was his 
own. In this he has industriously and wisely 
studied C. M. von Weber, who wrought so geni- 
ally and happily before him in the same field; 
whether he has really surpassed him, I will not 
analyze; at all events he has reduced the fairy 
life to a formal system and given imperishable 
stimulus and nourishment to the passion of the 
human soul for masquerading in these fairy-like 
illusions. Here as nowhere else he felt himself 
at home. What wonder, that an artist of such 
yielding character willingly went further in the 
matter; that in his instrumental compositions the 
now inevitable fairies seemed to haunt continu- 
ally, while moonlight, and Titania’s longing and 
the ass’s head were naturally not wanting—yet 
fainter from this time forward, at least no longer 
with such inward justification as in the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” where truth raised him 
to the height of his achievements. 


{Conclusion next week.] 





Third Letter from Ferdinand Hiller. 
THE Musican Festivat at AIx-LA-CHAPELLE. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 


But to come to the evening, which commenced 
with Bach’s cantata. The first varied chorale, 
where the intermediate pieces take up a great 
deal too much room, went loosely and incorrectly 
in the orchestra. The air for the bass was 
omitted. The following airs passed off without 
effect, but the magnificently harmonized chorale 
rapa a powerful impression. If now, as it 

ad been determined, Bach’s “ Hallelujah,” which 
had fallen among the audience like a bomb at the 
Friday’s rehearsal, had been brought in here, it 
would probably not have produced a weaker 
impression than on the occasion referred to. But 
something was wanting for the end, and old Bach 
was removed thither, where such a short piece, 
after all possible kinds of modern music, no longer 
was, or could be of any effect. . 

After this came Schubert’s genial Symphony. 
Liszt took the allegros in a very rapid tempo, and 
they were thus galloped through with a certain 
fire, and received with great applause. In spite 
of this, however, that, with the exception of a few 
passages, there was not the slightest approach to 
anything like delicate execution ; snything like 
bringing F cacgpr ech forward the melodies, or 
keeping town the quartet; of a beautiful piano 
or even pianissimo, in a word, anything that con- 
stitutes for a cultivated ear the charm of an 
instrumental performance, there was no sion. 
After the manner, however, in which the work 
had been hurried through at rehearsal, it would 
have been’ a miracle had matters turned out 
otherwise. The andante suffered most; its finest 





passages were completely spoilt by a coarse 
mezzo-forte. It was not until during the Sym- 
phony that it was decided Dalle Aste would not 
appear in “ Des Siingers Fluch,” by Schumann 
(although there had been some hopes he would do 
so). Rheinthaler undertook the part of the 
Harper, and, like an excellent musician, got 
through it very well, although the music is too 
high for him. Gdbbels, especially, sang the 
Provencal song charmingly, and the male choruses 
were admirable. Herr Acken, an accomplished 
dilettante of Aix-la-Chapelle, gave evidence, in 
the part of the King, of a fine voice and an 
intelligent conception, though his pronunciation 
was not all that could be desired. The part of 
the Queen is so little conspicuous, that even a 
Mme. Milde could not make much of it. The 
AE EK generally, was obscure, and anything 
ut properly studied—it was got through without 
accident and that was all! 

At the commencement of the second part, after 
Liszt had announced to the public the important 
changes in the- programme, we had one of his so- 
called Symphonische Dichtungen, entitled “ Fest- 
klinge.” As we know, Liszt began his career as 
a composer for the orchestra by publishing six 
such compositions, which have lately often Deen 
discussed. To most of them is prefixed a kind of 
explanation in prose or verse, a statement of what 
the composer wanted to express or paint; in one 
word, a programme. The propriety of such 
wicennnere has been much disputed; I own that 

do not think the question one of any very great 
importance, and that I look upon it in pretty 
much the same light that the Austrian looked 
upon religion. On being asked what religion he 
preferred above all others, he replied: “ It is all 
the same to me whether a man is a Christian, a 
Jew, or a Turk, if he be but healthy.” So, 
provided music be but healthy—if it be only 
genuine music, standing on its own merits, it is no 
matter by what means the composer arrived at it. 
Of Liszt’s Symphonische Dichtungen, the “ Fest- 
kliinge” is the only one, by the way, which has no 
preface, motto, or anything of that description ; 
and yet it produces on me the impression of 
following the course of a poem, or something of 
the kind, with ballet-music fidelity. Such a series 
of tunes ranged one after the other can scarcely 
originate in purely musical inspiration ; it is very 
certain that Liszt had something more in view 
than what we can gather from the simple title of 
“ Festkliinge” (Festive Sounds). 

The festive sounds of the kettle-drum, with 
which the composition opens, are followed by pious 
and sentimental, warlike and ecstatic, bacchanally 
wild and hoppingly soft sounds—nay, even a part 
of a “polonaise brillante” is several times intro- 
duced, in a bravura style, which reminds one of 
the most extreme specimens of Henri Herz’s 
music for the pianoforte. Some of the motives 
are graceful and pleasing, but others verge very 
closely on the trivial; and the far-fetched harmony 
by which they are accompanied makes the im- 
pression produced still worse by the glaring 
opposition in which they stand to the melody and 
the rhythm. Liszt has, however, endeavored to 
blend into a whole the motives, thus ranged one 
after the other, by working them out and varying 
them in every possible way, as well as, moreover, 
by repetitions, which by their regularity have for 
me something snobbish.* That all the resources 
of the most modern instrumentation are brought 
into requisition, and that here and there we are 
treated with a suitable “bang,” is a matter of 
course ; several of the softer passages are, however, 
scored very nicely, and sound charmingly, while 
others bear their pianistic origin too clearly 
branded on their forehead to produce a good effect 
in the orchestra. 

To my taste, the whole is marked, for an 
orchestral composition, by something too capricious 
and disjointed. Executed by Liszt upon the 
pianoforte, and thus brought into immediate con- 
nection with his individuality, it would, I think, 
please more. After the performance, however, 
immense applause, with flourish of trumpets, 
flowers, etec., were showered upon him—and 

* This is, we think, the equivalent of the original 
word, Philistréses.—TRANSLATOR. 








although this is to be accounted for by the fact 
that the “ Festive leader” was as much concerned 
in this result as the “ Festive sounds,” I do not 
doubt that the composition pleased many persons 
very much. Liszt has had a notice printed, that 
his orchestral pieces by no means “lay any claim 
to every-day popularity.” With reference to the 
resent work, he was too modest, and I am 
inclined to believe that it will achieve a kind of 
notoriety which, perhaps, will not be agreeable to 
the composer from his particular point of view. 

The Flight into Egypt, the second part of 
Berlioz’s work, which has been so much discussed, 
is too insignificant for a musical festival. A half- 
fugued instrumental movement (during which the 
composer supposes the assembling of the shep- 
herds around the infant Jesus) is followed by the 
farewell song of the latter, a song in three 
strophes for four voices, which, to some extent, 
resembles the well-known piece, “ Entflieh’ mit 
mir,” by Mendelssohn—it is, however, longer, 
and contains vocal passages and modulations 
which never could have entered the head of a 
composer of the year 1679, and never should 
have entered that of a composer of the year 1852. 
In spite of all this the general effect is very 
pleasing. A kind of pastoral, that is first intro- 
duced as an instrumental movement, and after- 
wards re-appears, sung by the narrating tenor, 
contains some naively melodious passages, with 
charmingly thoughtful instrumentation. The two 
or three bars of “ Hallelujahs,” sung by the cho- 
rus of angels, and concluding the whole, Liszt, in 
obedience to the directions of Berlioz, caused to 
be executed by a small number of voices from 
the highest part of the orchestra. This succeeded 
only tolerably ; and I think he would have done 
better to have had them sung by the entire 
(female) chorus. The simple chords of the tonic 
and dominant, which constitute the principal 
portion of this conclusion, need, when correctly 
sung by a large number of clear voices, no espe- 
cial art of arrangement. They will for ever 
prove beautiful and effective. 

I have already given you my opinion concern- 
ing Bach’s chorus, which terminated the concert, 
and I believe I have, nothing to add to my notice, 
which is, perhaps, already too diffusive. I will 
send you, to-morrow, an account of the third and 
so-called Artists’ Concert, and hope that, for my 
own sake and for yours, I shall be able to be 
more brief. Meanwhile— 

FERDINAND HILLER. 


Carl Czerny. 
I. 
[From the Evening Post, New York.] 


Carl Czerny, perhaps the most prolific com- 
poser of Vienna, died on the 15th of July, in the 
67th year of his age. While the celebrated 
Beethoven finished only one hundred and thirty 
works, and the imaginative Hummel only one 
hundred and twelve, Czerny has produced almost 
one thousand compositions, among them several 
musical anthologies, each containing several vol- 
umes, but counted only as one. His transcrip- 
tions and arrangements from operas, a work for 
which Czerny was admirably fitted, are not 
reckoned in this enumeration. The facility with 
which Czerny composed is almost fabulous, and 
reminds one of the poet Kotzebue, or of the 
aa Luca Giordano, surnamed Fa-presto. 

is works did not possess originality, yet his life 
is intimately connected with the musical’ life of 
Vienna, and in more than one respect his labors 
will be missed. 

Carl Czerny was born on the 21st (18th) of 
February, 1791, in Vienna, in the faubourg 
Jegerzeil. His father, a Bohemian by birth, 
who came to Vienna in 1785, as a music teacher, 
instructed his son early in his art, and with excel- 
lent success. At fourteen years of age the boy 
began toteach. Liszt, Déhler, Carolina Belleville, 
Egghard, were among his pupils. ! 

In 1818 he appears as a composer. His prin- 
cipal compositions for learners are the “ Schools 
of the Piano,” “ Etudes,” under the well-known 
titles, “School of Executions,” “One Hundred 
Exercises,” etc., which are among the best that 
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musical literature can boast in this direction. His 
arrangements of a peat melodies for beginners 
have great practical value. The art of piano- 
playing owes more to Czerny than to any one 
else. It was he who indicated the way to its 
perfection. 

He was less fortunate in his original composi- 
tions. He was an eclectic both in the good and 
evil sense of the term. The immense demands 
which were made on his productiveness he easily 
met. But his works usually contained certain 
frivolous passages, which at last became so well- 
known as to miss their effect. 

Most of the German publishers have published 
works of Czerny, and found them gold mines. 
English publishers, among them the celebrated 
firm of Cocks & Son, of London, sought his com- 
positions and honored them with heavy guineas. 

In 1836 and ’37 Czerny made a journey to 
London in company with the celebrated court 
piano-manufacturer, Conrad Graf, and was ex- 
ceedingly well received. He had the pleasure of 
finding his compositions on the piano of the 
Princess Victoria, now Queen of Great Britain, 
who graciously invited him to play a duet with 
her, an honor which he often mentioned with 

ride. 

r Carl Czerny corresponded with all the musical 
celebrities of our century. Beethoven, whom he 
highly venerated, Schubert, Hummel, Liszt, Thal- 
berg and many others were his personal friends. 
To the last he preserved a most Fively interest in 
his art. The little good natured man, with a little 
black cap on his head, was to be seen at every 
musical reunion sitting on one of the last benches, 
always attentively listening, never offensive in his 
remarks, acknowledging the good parts, and, even 
in very inferior productions, taking the will for 
the deed. 

Czerny was never married, and led the most 
simple bachelor’s life. His cats, which he had 
taught to take their meals from his hands at the 
ringing of a bell, were the companions of his old 
age, which was made dreary by protracted illness 
and voluntary retirement. The grave of Czerny 
covers one of the last witnesses of the glorious 
musical epoch of Vienna. Envy, as Czerny 
knew well, would have kept him in oblivion 
during his lifetime. He revenged himself by 
leaving legacies in his will for charitable purposes. 





II. 
(From the London Musical World.) 

The death of Carl Czerny, although it cannot 
be said to have deprived the world of a first-class 
musician, has robbed it of a remarkable charac- 
ter. Czerny was neither a great master nor a 
man of genius. His mission was rather to teach 
others than to produce himself, notwithstanding 
his 2,000 printed and 500 unprinted compositions, 
if not one of which had been written it would 
have made very little difference to music in the 
end. An indefatigable laborer in the field of 
art, however, Czerny won and merited a_place 
among the eminent musicians of this epoch, and 
has gone to his rest as full of honors as of years. 

The influence of Czerny as a teacher has no 
doubt been valuable. The piano-forte was his 
instrument. He began to give lessons at the age 
of fourteen, and continued the same vocation for 
half acentury incessantly. His early promise as 
an executant was never exactly fulfilled, since 
the time which he devoted to instruction and to 
composition left him very little for that mechani- 
cal practice without which perfection is unattain- 
able. Nevertheless he started well, and by an 
ardent study of John Sebastian Bach, Mozart, 
Clementi, and such models, he had already ac- 
quired in his boyhood considerable proficiency, 
and laid the foundations for that which, with fur- 
ther development, might have become one of the 
foremost talents of the day. What inspired him 
with a predeliction for the dryer pursuit of teach- 
ing, whether love of money, or disinclination for 
deeper and more earnest Jabors, it is impossible 
to say. Atall events he stopped short in his 
career as a virtuoso just as the world around him 
began to talk of it,and in avery few years was the 
most successful “ professor” in Vienna. Amon, 
his pupils were Mdlle. de Belleville (now Mad. 





Oury), Liszt, Dohler, and Leopold de Meyer. 
Czerny gave so many lessons, that twelve hours 
were daily absorbed by them; and yet he could 
find time for composing, arranging, and fingering 
more than any three of his contemporaries. 

Before pondering on such apparent fertility, 
however, it is necessary to reflect upon the nature 
of these countless productions. Czerny began 
to write when a mere child, without any other 
guide than himself; but he was nearly thirty 
when his first published works* appeared; so 
that we shall have to put up with the loss of a 
vast number of Guveuthe compositions, unless the 
manuscripts are preserved—which Heaven for- 
bid. As Czerny never had a master, but went 
on composing after his own manner, and on the 
strength of his own resources, he may be said to 
have formed himself into a musician by reason of 
the mere facility that never refuses to wait upon 
the constant exercise of any faculty of the mind. 
His mature works, indeed, though none of them 
betray such intrinsic worth as to save them from 
ultimate oblivion, are marked by finish and ele- 
gance as well as by fluency. 

Czerny tried his hand at everything, from the 
symphony and oratorio to the smallest bagatelle. 
In all the higher branches of composition he 
failed—since, beside his want of solid acquire- 
ment, he was wholly without imagination. Such 
of his larger works as have appeared in print— 
his piano-forte sonatas for example—may be 
taken as specimens of his inefficiency. They 
are diffuse and tedious, poor in subjects, and de- 
veloped with very little skill—and this in the 
face of strong evidence that their author intended 
them to be elaborate. Much ha pier than these 
cumbrous abortions were the lighter effusions of 
Czerny—fantasias, variations, etc.,—produced at 
a time when M. Henri Herz was acquiring that 
evanescent popularity which shone so brightly 
for a period over the length and breadth of 
Europe, and is now pretty nearly extinct. Czerny 
imitated M. Herz as he had imitated others ; and 
the new model being much easier to copy than 
the “ Bachs” and “ Beethovens” of his earlier 
worship, he was this time mere successful—so 
much so, that for a long time the “ Variations,” 
ete., of Czerny were as much in vogue as those 
of the sparkling Frenchman himself. 

We are not going to follow Czerny throughout 
his career of usefulness, which might have been 
pursued in a way at once more concise and to the 
purpose, while less laborious; nor should we 
dream of even glancing at his numberless pro- 
ductions. Whatever he was, and whatever he 
did, it is certain that he attained a high position 
in his own country, and that no name was more 
respected. An amiable, quiet, inoffensive man, 
he was generally esteemed; and, in later years, 
no lover of music would think a sojourn in Vi- 
enna complete unless he had conversed with the 
patriarch who knew Beethoven intimately, and 
was one of the first to make proselytes to the 
name of that immense and unfathomable genius. 
The visit was never unfruitful, since Czerny 
talked cheerfully and well, and knew, perhaps, 
as much (recluse as he was) about the progress 
of the musical art, and the lives, habits, and tal- 
ents of its followers, in the present age, as any 
man living. 

If we were invited to decide upon what was 
Czerny’s most valuable epananhal to posterity, 
we should name, without hesitation, his edition of 
the piano-forte works of John Sebastian Bach, 
the mere fingering of which, to many, would 
have been the task of a life. No reprint of these 
compositions should be issued without the inval- 
uable adjuncts which Czerny made a labor of 
love. Had Czerny performed no other act than 
that of fingering the preludes, fugues, and other 
works of Bach as he has done, he would have 
entitled himself to the gratitude and esteem of 
musicians.t 





* Variations in D f concertante), for piano and vio- 
lin; and Rondo Brilliant in F, for two performers on 
the piano-forte. 

+ Czerny’s fingering is followed in the Boston edi- 
tion of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues, (or ‘ Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord,”’) now in course of publication by 
O. Ditson & Co. 





1m. 
- CzERNY’s WILL. 

Tn anticipation of its pleasing God to call me 
from this world, I have, with full deliberation, 
drawn up my last will and testament in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The following is about the amount of my prop- 


erty : 

A. Eighty-four 5 per cent. metallics, of 1,000 
florins. 

B. 10 bank shares. 

(N. B. My parents were ne and not able to 
leave me anything. As early as 1807, however, 
I was fortunate enough to procure a great many 
pupils, and, as far back as 1818, when I already 
used to teach the piano in the first families, be- 
sides being overwhelmed with orders for compo- 
sitions from many music publishers, both at home 
and abroad, I was enabled to purchase two or. 
three such metallics every year, so that in 1852 
I possessed 10,000 florins in these securities.) 

C. As I was formerly very often paid in ducats 
for teaching and composition, and as I never 
paid them away, I possessed even before 1848 
above 1,000 ducats. In the uncertain year, 
1848—1849, I bought up for all the bank notes I 
then possessed about 2,000 ducats more, so that I 
have now somewhere about 3,000 ducats in gold. 

D. In addition to this, I have 72 Na Iéons 
d'or, which I received from French publishers for 
various compositions. 

E. About 600 or 800 florins in silver Zwanzi- 

ers. 

r F. About 5,000 florins in bank notes, put by 
out of my yearly income, since, on account of 
indisposition during many years, 1 have always 
lived very moderately. 

_G. Twoshares in the Salm lottery, one in the 
St. Genois, one in the Keglevich, and one share 
in the State Loan of 1839. 

H. Besides my household furniture, clothes, 
linen, library, and collectton of music, I possess 
the following valuable articles : 

4 gold watches. 

6 gold snuff-boxes, presents from the Archdu- 
chess Marie Louise, Liszt, Déhler, and others. 

1 larger box with jewels, a present from the 
Grand Princess of Weimar. 

1 silver case with my initials on it, a present 
from the Princess Maria of Bavaria, now Queen 
Dowager of Saxony, (my pupil.) 

1 amethyst pin with brilliants, two brilliant 
rings (a solitary and alliance ring, which I pur- 
chased some time ago of Tiirk.) 

1 old silver snuff-box, from my late father. 

1 mahogany nécessaire, with various objects, 
partly silver, (a present from Prince Radazivil.) 

My whole property may, therefore, amount to 
about 100,000 florins, currency. 

Of all this, I dispose as follows: 

1. My soul I recommend to the mercy of the 
Almighty Creator ; my body shall be laid simply, 
but in accordance with the Christian Catholic. 
custom, in a grave by itself. 

2. 1 was the only child of my parents, and 
have no issue. Since, moreover, I am_ not 
acquainted with any person related to me by the 
ties of consanguinity, I have not consequently to 
take any such person into consideration. 

Nevertheless, twenty 5 per cent. metallics, of 
1000 florins, together with the interest from the 
day of my death, shall be left in the hands of the 
legal authorities, and I bequeath this sum to such 
of my relations, entitled to inherit, in the order 
of their descent, as shall legally prove themselves 
such within the space of six years. 

My father, Wenzel Czerny, was born at Nim- 
burg, in Bohemia, not far from Prague and Col- 
lin, about the year 1750. His father, Dominic 
Czerny, is said to have been Rathsherr or some- 
thing of the kind on the magisterial bench there. 
It is believed that my father had several broth- 
ers, of whom there are, perhaps, descendents 
living. Not only, therefore, shall researches be 
made by the authorities of Nimburg, but, for six 
years, an edict shall be inserted every year in 
the Prague paper, calling upon such relations to 
present themselves. If, however, no real rela- 
tion shall have appeared and proved his relation- 
ship within six years, this legacy, together with 
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the interest, shall revert to my testamentary leg- 
atees. 

8. My housekeeper, Maria Malek, (whose mai- 
den name was Machatschek), has, for about 
forty years, served truly and honestly my father 
and mother as well as myself, and tended on my 
father and mother to the end of their existence, 
so that it is my duty properly to provide for her. 
I ueath to her, therefore, twelve 5 per cent. 
metallics, of 1,000 florins, which are to be given 
her immediately, so that she may have a yearly 
income of 600 florins. 

4. To her brother, Joseph Machatschek, who, 
since her husband’s death, has lived with me as a 
servant, I, in like manner, bequeath four 5 per 
cent. metallics of 1,000 florins, that is to say an 
income of 200 florins. Besides this, the two can 
remain in my house till next dividend day, and 
for six weeks receive their usual wages and board. 

5. The kitchen-maid shall receive immediately 
260 florins, with wages and board like the two 
others. 

6. I devote 1,000 florins, currency, to a simple 
and becoming monument over my separate grave, 
with the inscription : 

“ Carl Czerny, Musician, born, in Vienna, the 
21st February, 1791,died . . . . .” 

7. The Geselischaft der Musikfreunde shall re- 
ceive all the printed music of my cwn composi- 
tion, as well as all that of other authors, (among 
which there are several very fine works.) 

8. To the Imperial Hof-Bibliothek I give two 
original manuscripts by Beethoven—one the vio- 
lin concerto, Op. 61, and the score of the over- 
ture, Op. 114, which I once had an opportunity 
of purchasing. 

9. As I leave behind me a very large number 
of yet unprinted original manuscripts, (sympho- 
nies; concertos; violin quartets, quintets, trios ; 
sonatas, duos, trios, quartets, etc., with piano- 
forte, all in the serious style), I bequeath all 
these compositions, (with the exception of the 
sacred ones), to Herr Carl Spina, music publish- 
er to his majesty the Emperor. I should wish 
the most available of them to be printed. 

10. Herr Joseph. Doppler, book-keeper at Herr 
Carl Spina’s, shall have all my sacred composi- 
tions (about 24 masses, 4 requiems, about 300 
= and offertoriums, ete., etc.) Should 

err Spina wish to publish any of them, he shall 
be authorized to do so; but he must pay Herr 
Doppler an adequate sum for the privilege. 

11. The two domestics, Joseph Machatschek 
and Maria Malek, shall have all the furniture 
and fittings of my ropms and kitchen, including 
my clocks and watches, my clothes, body and 
household linen. 

12. My two piano-fortes by Bérsendorf, my vi- 
olin, the bust of Beethoven, and all other objects 
relating to music, I bequeath to the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde. 

13. I beg Dr. Rud. von Vivenot (senior) to 
accept, as a keepsake, the jewelled snuff-box 
(that from the Grand Princess of Weimar.) 

14. Herr Joseph Doppler (at Spina’s) shall 
have the six gold snuff-boxes. 

15. Herr Carl Oster, Rechnungsrath, shall 
have the four gold watches. 

16. 200 florins in bank notes shall be given to 
Joseph Sieier (servant in C. Spina’s establish- 
ment.) 

17. With regard to those objects of which I 
have not disposed, as well as the pin and rings 
(especially my library of nearly 3,000 volumes, 
maps, scientific collections, etc.,) I beg Dr. Sonn- 
leithner to receive them, and select what he 
likes. 

The bulk of what remains can then be dispo- 
sed of, gold, shares, obligations, and other valua- 
ble objects being retained for my inheritors. 

18. I desire that, on every anniversary of my 
death (or on the nearest fitting day), either a 
requiem or one of my last grand masses may be 
seRar sw in memory of me, in the Augustine 

—_ and parish church. 

‘o this purpose I devote as capital 1,000 florins 
5 -_ cent. metallics, 40 florins of the interest on 
which shall belong to the musicians, and the rest 
to the church. 

19. As heirs of all else I possess, I name the 





four following institutions to share in equal por- 
tions. 

I. The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vien- 
na, shall receive a fourth. ; 

II. I bequeath a fourth to the Association for 
the Support of Necessitous Musicians, in Vienna. 
Of the interest on this fourth, Herr Joh. Mozatti, 
singing-master, and Herr Carl Maria von Bock- 
let, musician, shall each receive half for the term 
of his natural life. 

III. Vhe’ third fourth I devote in equal por- 
tions to the Association for the cure of Blind 
Adults, and the Deaf and Dumb Institution in 
Vienna. In the first instance, however, the in 
terest on this fourth shall be wholly set apart to 
maintain for life the two deaf and dumb daugh- 
ters of Mad. Julie Schmiedel, widow, so that the 
said interest shall not accrue to the above insti- 
tutions until after the death of those two persons. 

1V. Half of the remaining fourth shall belong 
tothe monastery of the Brothers of Charity, and 
half to the Institution of the Sisters of Charity 
in Vienna, as I deeply reverence the pious  self- 
devotion of these two religious corporations. 

20. All the preceding legacies, as well as any 
others that may afterwards be added, and the ob- 
ligations, with interest, from the day of my death, 
shall be carried out as soon as possible. 

21. With the exception of the sum set apart 
for my relations, and that necessary for the pay- 
ment of the usual fees, nothing shall be lodged in 
the hands of the legal authorities, but the whole 
shall be taken charge of, in common, by the per- 
sons entrusted with the execution of my will, 
and, without delay, applied to its destined object. 

22. I appoint Dr. Leopold von Sonnleithner 
executor, agent, and curator for my unknown 
relatives, and, for undertaking this charge, he is 
to be properly recompensed. I beg Herr Carl 
Spina to assist him in this business, especially in 
that portion of it which relates to art, and, in 


, ease of necessity, to take his place. 


This is my last will and testament, all of which 

I have drawn up and written with my own hand. 
(L.S.) Cart Czerny, M. P. 

Vienna, 18th June, 1857. 

Inscription on the outside :—Last Will and 
Testament of Carl Czerny, Musician, June, 1857. 
NOTICE. 

This will, in an envelope under three seals, 
brought, this day, to the court by Herr Stefan 
Zappe, and immediately made known in the 
presence of the same and of Herr Joseph Machat- 
schek, is to be preserved in the archives; copies 
are to be given out when demanded, and a 
legally authenticated copy inserted in the day- 
book. 

Imperial Bezirksgericht of the Inner City, 
Lorrver, M. P. 
Vienna, 16th July, 1857. 





The Times of August 3d gives the following 
summary of the past operatic season. 


The season just terminated (the 11th) has been 
one of the least eventful, and, we believe, with 
one exception (1856), the shortest on record. 

The Theatre opened on Tuesday, the 14th of 
April, with J Puritani, and closed on Friday, the 
81st of July, with La Favorita, in both cases the 
energetic Grist being the heroine of the evening. 
Grisi, who bade the English public farewell in 
1854, in 1857 has been one of the main support- 
ers of the establishment, which, combined with 
the undiminished favor of her patrons, merely 
proves that there was no substantial reason for 
her taking leave at all. Itis more than proba- 
ble, indeed. that Grisi will inaugurate the 12th 
season of the Royal Italian Opera, at the new 
theatre in Bow street, now so confidently antici- 
pated, as she did the first (in 1847) at the house 
of the Kembles, so recently destroyed by fire. 
Besides the two operas we have named, this in- 
domitable and gifted lady appeared in the course 
of the present year as eta one of the oldest 
assumptions, and Leonora (Ji Trovatore), her 

oungest, but not least meritorious; as Lucrezia 


orgia, a part in which she is likely for a long 





time to set competition at defiance ; and as Donna 
Anna (Don Giovanni), abandoned by her for a 
time, and resumed with such excellence as to 


justify the hope that while she remains on the 


boards she will never relinquish it again. In 
every instance she exhibited a vocal power that 
could not fail to astonish all those acquainted 
with the history of her long and brilliant career, 
united to a histrionie talent which successive 
years have only tended to bring nearer and 
nearer to perfection. In short, Grisi is a phe- 
nomenon to which the lyric stage has offered 
scarcely a parallel. From her we must turn to 
Mario, since the two have been intimately asso- 
ciated for so lengthened a period in the eyes of 
the public, that to separate them is impossible. 
With his admirable partner Mario frequently 
came forward, and most frequently (to the. satis- 
faction of “ Verdists”) in Jl Trovatore. The 
part of Manrico was first assumed by Mario in 
1856, on the secession of Signor ‘Tamberlik, who 
left early in the season for Rio Janeiro. It is 
now one of the great tenor’s most faultless imper- 
sonations. The other works in which Mario and 
Grisi sang together are Lucrezia Borgia, La 
Favorita and Don Giovanni. Besides these, 
however, and the Duke in Jigoletto, with its im- 
mortal “ La donna e mobile,” Mario added a 
new and important part to his repertory—that of 
Alfredo in La Traviata—of the many and stri- 
king excellencies of which, the opera having 
been performed so often, it is scarcely necessary . 
to remind our readers. His singing this season— 
for Mario one of more than ordinary exertion— 
has been of the very best, and the patrons of the 
theatre never had juster reason to be satisfied 
with their favorite. The very few nights that 
found him with voice impaired, and therefore not 
thoroughly master of his resources, were as no- 
thing weighed in the balance against those tran- 
scendent manifestations of vocal and_histrionic 
genius which repeatedly proclaimed, to the grat- 
ification of connoisseurs, that Mario was still 
Mario, and unsurpassable. 

Among the most agreeable incidents of the 
season were the various performances of Mme. 
AnGrioLina Bosio, who by dint of natural tal- 
ents and perseverance has rapidly risen to the 
highest rank in her profession. This distinguished 
singer—as a mistress of the art of vocalization 
second only to one contemporary, over whom she 
may be said to enjoy the advantage of possessing 
an absolute “ soprano ” voice, which in the female 
register, like the “tenor” in the male, must 
always claim a certain supremacy—made her 
first appearance as Gilda in Rigoletto. What we 
said of her on that occasion may be repeated 
here : 

Ler impersonation of the character of Gilda 
is probably the best ever seen upon the stage, 
and her execution of the music equally beyond 
comparison. Rapidly as this accomplished singer 
made her way in the estimation of the English 
public, it was as the unfortunate daughter of Ri- 
goletto that she first stamped herself in the uni- 
versal opinion as an artist of the highest order. 

Praise has not been influential in spoiling 
Madame Bosio; on the contrary, it would seem 
to have exercised a beneficial tendency. At any 
rate, instead of retrograding, as so many do 
when they believe they have attained the pinna- 
cle of fame, she still advances—a proof that she 
persists in devoting herself conscientiously to the 
study of her art. 

How well Madame Bosio deserved this eulogy 
was subsequently again and again demonstrated. 
During the season, it is true, she only appeared 
in two other operas; but these were given often 
and with unvarying success. Her Violetta, in 
the Traviata, and her Zerlina, in Fra Diavolo, 
moreover, were new creations, in both of which 
she fully sustained her high renown. 

Roncont, the other great artist of the estab- 
lishment—although the public had not this time 
the opportunity of enjoying his inimitable Figa- 
ro, or his irresistibly humorous Dulcamara—was 
one of the pillars of the season. His high trage- 
dy in Chevreuse (Maria di Rohan), his low com- 
edy in Lord Rocburg (Fra Diavolo), and his 
inimitable mixture of the two in Rigoletto, exci- 
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ted the usual sympathy and admiration. 
Duke Alphonso (Lucrezia Borgia), evinced its 


and versatile of actors may yet attempt some- 
thing for which his peculiar idiosyncracy unfits 
him. ‘The English lord in Auber’s opera was a 
new achievement, and merits a place by the side 
of Ronconi’s most racy and genial portrayals. 
Signor GARDONI appeared in four characters 


(La Sonnambula), and Fra Diavolo. 
hibiting his usual good qualities in all of these, 


cina, since, if he had failed to present a vivid 
dramatic realization of the personage, he was at 
least thoroughly at home in the music, which he 
sang, for the most part, with admirable effect. 
Signor GrazrAnv’s splendid barytone voice was 
as much extolled as ever, and his “ Il balen.” as 
of old, constituted one of the grand points in J/ 
Trovatore. As the King, in La Fuavorita, and 


tained his position; while by his assumption of 
the elder Germont in La Traviata, Signor Grazi- 


extorted from the best judges an avowal that he 
had made progress both as singer and actor. 
Signor Ner1 BaRra.pi proved himself not only 
generally useful as second tenor, but on one or 
two occasions eminently so, as a substitute for 
Mario, at very short notice, in those operas of 
Signor Verdi which have so constantly been pre- 
sented for the delectation of the more fashiona- 
ble patrons of the theatre. Mile. Marat, with 
very little to do, maintained her reputation as 
“second lady,” and in one instance—by her 
Lady Rocburg (in Fra Diavolo)—enhanced it. 
Mme. Nantier Dipier, the contralto. one of 
the most zealous and competent artists in the 
establishment, distinguished herself more than 
ever in the parts of Di Gondi ( Maria di Rohan ), 
Maffeo Orsini (Lucrezia), and Azucena the Gip- 
sy, each of which gained her golden opinions ; 
and Signor TaGLiarico, ready, active, intelli- 
gent, and versatile as ever, besides those charac- 
ters in which he had already won a reputation 
sui generis, achieved fresh and well-merited fame 
by his original and humorous delineation of one 
of the robbers in Fra Diavolo. Herr Formes, 
greatly to the general disappointment, was only 
heard in one part—that of Leporello, which in 
many respects he understands and represents 
better than any other known performer. Of MM. 
PoLonint, ZELGER, and So.pt, it is enough to 
say that the first was, as usual, a model Masetto, 
the second the most portly and substantial of 
High Priests, the last the most eager of subordi- 
nate tenors ; and that all three, by their careful 
representation of minor parts, maintained the 
character of the theatre for general as well as 
individual efficiency. Mme. Rosa Devries, 
who sang very rarely, nevertheless made a strong 
impression as the heroine in Maria di Rohan; 
and Mile. ParEpa, a new-comer (from Lisbon), 
with a good voice and considerable talent, ap- 
peared once, and only once, as Elvira in the 
Puritani. Mlle. Corrr was painstaking as usual, 
in the small parts with which she was intrusted. 

Mile. VicrorrE BALFeE may be separately 
alluded to, since she was not a regular member 
of the establishment. Her first appearance on 
any stage took place, as will be remembered, in 
La Sonnambula, and her successful impersonation 
of Amina was followed, some time later, by a not 
less happy essay as the unfortunate Lucy of 
Lammermoor. These were Mlle. Balfe’s only 
performances; but the impression she created in 
both was so marked as to justify flattering antici- 
pations of her future career. She has youth, 
beauty, a flexible voice of pleasing quality, solid 
musical acquirements, and (though a beginner), 
perfect ease upon the stage, in her favor. The 
rest depends upon herself, and we have little 
doubt she will leave nothing untried that may aid 
her in doing credit to the name she bears. Every 
one will watch her progress with interest, were it 
only because she is an Englishwoman; and if 
Mr. Balfe has won a name among foreigners as a 
composer, there is no reason why Miss Balfe 











His | 


should not carve out an equally honorable _posi- 


| tion for herself upon the boards of the Italian 


accustomed histrionic excellence; and his Don | 
Giovanni once more proved that the most gifted | 


Opera by the side of her not unfriendly Italian 
rivals. 

A glance at the foregoing will show that the 
operas produced this year were the Puritani, 
Norma, and Sonnambula of Bellini; Maria di 


| Rohan, Favorita, Lucrezia Borgia, and Lucia of 


—Arturo (I Puritani), Pollio (Norma), Elvino | 
While ex- | 


he was most successful as the Brigand of Terra- | 


| the stage. 


Donizetti; Don Giovanni of Mozart; Fra Dia- 
volo of Auber; the Trovatore, Rigoletto and 
Traviata of Verdi. Of these the Traviata and 
Fra Diavolo were new to the theatre. A whole 
session without a single opera of Rossini is per- 
haps unprecedented since the works of that great- 
est of Italian composers first took possession of 
For Meyerbeer of course we must 
not look until the erection of the new theatre; 
but the total neglect of Rossini seems inexplica- 
ble. he non-arrival of Lablache no doubt de- 
prived us of the Burhbiere ; where, however, were 


| the Conte Ory, Otello, and Matilda di Shabran 
| —with Madame Bosio, Mario, Gardoni, and Ron- 


Enrico, in Lucia di Lammermoor, he well main- | 


| 


ani rose a step higher in public estimation, and | 


coni in the theatre? Rossini has done too much 
for the prosperity of the Italian Opera to be cast 
aside, like old raiment, in addition to which he is 
by no means worn out; on the contrary, he is a 


| vast deal younger, fresher, and more vigorous 


than some of those who have usurped his place. 
Signor Verdi is very well after his manner, but 


| we must be careful not to neglect the genuine 
school of singing too much, or some fine day we 





may lose it altogether. 

That Mr. Cosra should have continued to 
support his own reputation and that of the thea- 
tre by his energetic direction and the undimin- 
ished excellence of his band and chorus, is a 
matter of surprise to no one. Indeed, it is in 
what the French call the ensemble that one of 
the great charms of the Lyceum performances 
consists; and how much depends upon the or- 
chestra it is unnecessary to urge. To this de- 
sirable result, moreover, no little has been con- 
tributed by Mr. W. BeverLey as scene painter, 
and Mr. A. Harris, stage-director. The ballet 
was stronger this season than last, since, besides 
Crrito, Mile. PLuNkerr® was engaged, and 
with an excellent troop of subordinates, headed 
by Miles. DeLecuautx and Esper, managed to 
keep up the’attractions of the terpsichorean de- 
partment after the departure of her admired and 
experienced predecessor. 

Thus Mr. Gyn (by the further assistance of 
Mme. Rrstrort and the operatic concerts at Sy- 
denham) has been able to weather out another 
season in the confined arena of the Lyceum. It 
is hichly creditable to his management that he 
should have been able to keep this fine company 
together under such adverse circumstances; but 
it now behooves him to exert himself strenuously. 
The public will expect either the new theatre in 
Covent-garden for next year, or at least a more 
spacious and commodious edifice than the 
Lyceum. 

+ 
The Claqueurs at the Grand Opera, Paris. 


[From the Traveller.] 


Those entlrusiastic Herculeses who sit under 
the chandelier, and occupy the best places in the 
pit, rough as their dresses may be, (they always 
are attired as for popular storms,) stand very 
well at their bankers’ and have their stock-broker 
and “rentes.” Although Addison immortalized 
“a large black man whom nobody knows,” but 
who “is commonly known by the name of the 
‘ Trunkmaker in the upper gallery,’” “ claqueurs,” 
or applauders, are unknown in our theatres. 
They are conspicuous and important in all the 
Paris theatres, and especially at the Grand Opera. 
The fly of the fable was not more self-sufficient 
at the coach’s journey-end, than are these lusty 
commendators when a new opera by Rossini or 
Meyerbeer commands the applause of the crowd- 
ed house. They strut and swell, “ Heavens! 
what a triumph we had yesterday!” And the 
look down with an inexpressible contempt on all 
persons who purchase, and are not “ paid” their 
seats; the world, if they may be believed, would 
be waxing towards the devoutly-wished millen- 
nium, when the sword should be turned into the 








ploughshare, and the lion and lamb lie down to- 
gether, if “ those blackguards who buy tickets” 
were to run out to extinction with the Dodo and 
the Maltese poodle, or to disappear with the lost 
tribes and the lost Pleiad. 

These “ claqueurs” are terrible fellows. No 
needy gazeteer or Scotch freebooter ever levied 
heavier black-mail than these chartered applaud- 
ers. No one connected with the opera is exempt 
from their begging-box. The most brilliant “star” 
of the lyrical and terpsichorean horizon never 
rises without assuring them of the tenacity of her 
memory by some valuable consideration. No 
trembling candidate for choreographic or musical 
honors adventures on the maiden “ pas” or quaver 
without propitiating their kind favor by a roll of 
bank-notes, thickening according to a well-estab- 
lished sliding-seale with the new-comer’s ambition. 
No actor whose talents linger painfully near the 
verge of mediocrity, ever sees the end of his 
engagement at hand, without appealing to their 
good taste by arguments as irresistible and as 
weighty as he can rake and scrape together from 
old stockings, savings-bank and usurers, to give 
him those zealous, hearty, repeated rounds of 
applause which managers mistake for fame. The 
authors of new works,—the Scribes, Rossinis and 
Meyerbeers,—themselves paid tribute to these 
gods of success. And the great opera bends 
before their oaken staves and resonant hands, and 
respectfully places pit-tickets in their begging-box 
as peace-offerings. 

The most celebrated of these vicarious trum- 
peters of fame, was a fellow named Auguste, who, 
after having “procured the success” of Guillaume 
Tell, Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots, and several 
other celebrated and forgotten pieces, has retired 
full of years, honor and wealth to a suburban 
villa, where, after marrying his daughters well 
and setting up his sons, he fights over old battles 
and tells of the feats of prowess “ he,” Meyerbeer 
and Rossini accomplished, with unvarying success, 
—for his cellar, his larder and his cook make no 
bad “claqueurs.” A common gift of well-kept 
cellars, larders and cooks, which give the salt and 
the diamond-dust everywhere to many a joke 
which else had fallen unflavored and dull! How 
he delights to describe those maiden performances 
of great works, when in his pea-green or red- 
brown coat he sat under the great chandelier and 
led on his troop, so skilfully distributed in the 
vast pit of the Opera that when the “ gredins de 
billets payants” came in, they found themselves 
imprisoned in the meshes he had spread! How 
contemptuously he speaks of the “claqueurs” of 
the other theatres, who have, he says, nothing in 
the world to do, as plays are easily “ carried,” for 
they require nothing but hearty laughers, and the 
public is never angry with a laugher, while 
applauders are frequently menaced with “the 
door.” 

These discounters of the public applause wae 
rather heavily upon the manager, it being the 
custom to give them a hundred pit-tickets the 
night of first performances, forty or fifty when 
the opera has obtained slight success, and twenty 
when the most popular opera is performed,—no 
small usury, for the price of pit-tickets is never 
less than a dollar! They are well organized into 
ten divisions, each commanded by a lieutenant, 
who sees that the signals given by the chief are 
faithfully obeyed. The chief, of course, has the 
lion’s share of the profits, which generally ranges 
from six to eight thousand dollars a a. Indeed, 
he is the only person the manager knows, and the 
subalterns hold their seats entirely at his good 
pleasure. None but the lieutenants receive 

ecuniary rewards. The others are presumed to 
Be remunerated by the pleasure they receive in 
hearing fine music and: seeing long dances and 
short petticoats gratuitously. 

Lovz anp Mrtopy.—Thomson, the poet of the 
Seasons, said a pretty thing when he said this: 

’Tis love creates their melody, and all 

This waste of music is the voice of love: 

That even to birds, and beasts, the tender arts 

Of pleasing teaches. Hence the glossy kind 

Try every winning way inventive love 

Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 

Pour forth their little souls. 
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Music for the Million— Promenade Concerts. 
III. 

The Concerts at the Music Hall go on, appa- 
rently with increasing interest. The brass bands 
blow their loudest, with the aid of drums, occa- 
sionally alternating from the stunning to the 
sentimental. The people promenade, or sit and 
talk or listen, if being stunned is listening. The 
music is perhaps very good for its kind, but it is 
not good for a music hall ; at all events it ought 
to be and might be a great deal better. But it is 
a hopeful sign that such cheap, frequent concerts 
are supported. It is good that multitudes should 
be amused and cheered on any musical pretext. 
And it is good that the musicians find employ- 
ment, since without sure support how can we 
expect them to improve and give us the best 
music. We regard this year’s experiment as 
settling the question that the public need such 
free and easy concerts in the summsr evenings, 
and are ready to support them at least reasonably 
well. The question now is for another year: 
How can we have better concerts, better music ? 

We have already shown that the selections at 
these concerts for the most part are not good ; 
that they are too much subject to the conditions 
of the mere military brass band, the legitimate 
music of which is too loud, too martial, or too 
monotonous for indoor concerts, while its efforts 
(by way of “ arrangements”) to reproduce ope- 
ratic, orchestral, or ballad music, are coarse and 
characterless. Every person, whose musical or 
moral sensibilities are at all fine, must sympathize 
with a writer in the Courier who thus describes 
his impressions after one of these concerts : 

We were displeased with the noisy character 
of the performance. All the forte passages were 
given with an ear-splitting vehemence which 
disturbed the nerves and made one tremble for 
the tympanum of his ears. The conductor should 
remember that in bands made up of brass instru- 
ments and drums, the tendency is to excess, and 
all his study should be directed to create a 
temperance which shall give smoothness to the 
loudest utterances. We want volumes of sound, 
but not folio volumes. But the performers last 
night, so far from observing these rules, seemed 
animated with an emulative zeal as to which could 
make the most noise. The trumpets sounded, and 
the drums roared their utmost, and it appeared as 
if the object was, not to please a Boston audience, 
but to beat down the walls of some airy Jericho. 
We almost trembled for the stability of the Music 
Hall. It is only a variation of the above criticism, 
to say that the style of playing was too antithetical. 
The transitions from the piano to the forte 
passages were most uncomfortably abrupt, and 
jarred painfully upon the sense. 

We have already spoken of the kinds of music 
proper to brass instruments, and showed how 
limited or else how exceptional an instrumental 
programme must be without something better 
than a mere brass band. This brings us to our 
second topic. 

2. The essential thing in going to such concerts 
is, not to hear this, that or the other band, or set 
of instruments or performers, but to hear a good 
selection and variety of musical pieces, well pre- 
sented and interpreted. Now if our concerts are 
to be in the Music Hall, or in any hall, we say 
what we want is, not only not a brass band, but 





not any military band at all. We want an or- 
chestra; a combination of stringed instruments 
with reeds and brass, &e. As we have before 
said, it is when our brass musicians transform 
themselves into a small dance orchestra, with a 
few violins, &c., and play a nice set of Strauss 


waltzes, or something suited to their powers, that , 


they give most pleasure. It is perhaps still a 
question whether any combination numerous 
enough to be called an orchestra, will “ pay”; 
the bands are small, numbering but sixteen or 
eighteen members each. But we are confident 
that with a small orchestra, of thirty or at least 
twenty-five instruments—on the model, say, of 
the “ Germania ”—the music would be so much 
better and so much more attractive as to pay 
quite as well as the brass bands. In that case, 
the musical selections might be incomparably 
better. We would not ask that they should be 
mainly “classical,” or such as to demand very seri- 
ous and studious attention. Let them be as 
“light” as you will; but let it be really tasteful, 
beautiful, refining, genial music, music that has 
poetry and life in it. We would not exclude 
the “arranged” scenes from operas, but only 
ask for good selections; and such an orchestra 
could translate them to us with some appreciating 
delicacy, whereas they sound coarse and vulgar, 
especially the solos, from a brass band. We 
would have a very liberal supply of Strauss, 
Labitzky, Lannsr waltzes: for what is fitter for 
a promenade? and what “light” music 
is more graceful and inspiring than some 
of the best of this kind? Then Overtures 
would sound like overtures, which we have heard 
so bunglingly and so absurdly rendered by no- 
thing but brass instruments. Thus the whole 
field of overtures, the most delightful and at the 
same time popular form of instrumental music, 
would be open to us; and the chance promena- 
der, who should drop in of a summer night, might 
be edified by some of the best thoughts of Ros- 
sini, Weber, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beethoven. 
Even a portion of a Symphony, alively Scherzo, 
or a pathetic Andante, or the whole of one of 
the lighter Symphonies by Haydn, would find 
quite as general audience, and on the part of 
many far more earnest and delighted audience, 
than the stunning brass band pieces, and the 
tedious solos which go out at one ear as fast as 
they come in at the other. Here would be music 
at once cheap, popular and refining ; music that 
would help to elevate the public taste. 

But we want also concerts in the open air. 
Music on the Common, in the squares, is more 
and more demanded. For this we need a Band, 
but not a brass band, not a military band, at 
least of the kind now in vogue. There should 
be a band of at least forty instruments, instead of 
only eighteen. It should be composed in great 
part of gentler materials than mere ear-splitting 
brass, and organized to gentler ends. (Nor is 
the whimpering, emasculated falsetto of brass 
tubes and cornets the kind of gentleness required ; 
we want not the imitation, but the real thing.) 
Now, whefe we ask again, is the impracticability 
of our old suggestion, of a Civic Band—not a 
military band—to be organized and in part sup- 
ported by the city, as a municipal institution, 
which shall be large enough, and composed of the 


right proportions of clarinets, flutes, bassoons, 


French horns, trumpets, tubas, &c., to furnish 
appropriate music for all civic and not military 





public celebrations, processions, festivals, &c., 
and also to play, at the public charge, upon the 
Common and elsewhere for the delectation of the 
masses in the summer evenings? Such an insti- 
tution would be a blessing to our city; it would 
afford employment to a goodly number of musi- 
cians, inspiring them with worthier ambition to 
rise above the mere clap-trap and noise of their 
profession. Besides such employment as the city 
would afford, such a band would of course be in 
demand for college commencements, and all 
kinds of academic, literary, artistic, peaceful and 
refined festivities. It could give concerts of its 
own in gardens and fit places. If the city will 
not start it, why will not some energetic and com- 
petent musician try to organize it among the mu- 
sicians themselves ? 


Ditson & Co.’s New Music Stores. 

Few persons, except those directly engaged in the 
business, have any conception of the extent of the 
Music Trade of our country, or of the amount of 
capital invested in its various branches. Omitting 
for the present all mention of Piano manufacture, 
we will limit our remarks to the music publishing, of 
which some idea may be formed from a brief de- 
scription of a visit we have made to the new and 
extensive building, No. 277 Washington street, 
erected by Mr. Oliver Ditson, expressly for 
the business of the firm. It is a fine structure, five 
stories in height, granite front, covering an area of 
twenty-five feet frontage with a depth of nearly one 
hundred feet, and extending through from Washing- 
ton street to Jackson Place. In beauty of archi- 
tectural proportions and general appearance, it is 
unsurpassed by any structure of the kind in this city, 
and we think we can safely say in any on this con- 
tinent. 

Entering from Washington street, we found our- 
selves in a store fitted up for the retail trade with 
exquisite neatness and superior taste. The stock 
here embraces every variety, both of American and 
foreign Music, with clerks to each department con- 
stantly employed in answering the continuous de- 
mands of the public. There is no music, either in 
the form of sheet or book, published in this conntry, 
that may not here be found, besides a large and 
well-selected stock of foreign music. Here are com- 
positions of every name and nature, from the stand- 
ard productions of the masters, down through every 
grade, to the first effort of the novitiate in the art, 
whose bantling melody is looking up for public 
favor. The long period which this house has been 
established, enables it to furnish, in addition to all 
the publications of the present day, works that are 
often said to be “out of print;” and this fact 
directs the attention and patronage of dealers and 
amateurs to it from all parts of the Union. 

The contents of the various compartments are 
designated by tasteful * letters of gold” above them. 
On the right we noticed, first ‘“‘ Instrumental Music,” 
followed by “ Foreign Music” and “Jobbing Mu- 
sic ”—this last being conveniently assorted for sup- 
plies to other dealers. On the left, “ Vocal Music,” 
“Guitar Music” and “ Music Books.” Of course 
these general departments are sub-divided many 
times, in order to establish a system, without strict 
adherence to which, a business so multitudinous in 
its branches could not be carried on. Beyond the 
specimen books on the left, are two stairways—one 
leading to the piano and other rooms above, the 
other to the basement. We descend the latter, and 
having done so, begin to get our eyes open some- 
what to the magnitude of the business. We thought 
we had seen some sheet music on the ground floor, 
but it was nothing compared to the cords of it be- 
low. This department, devoted more especially to 
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the wholesale trade, is completely filled with shelv- 
ing, extending not only upon every side, but in 
addition thereto, two tiers also from floor to ceiling 
running the entire length of the centre. There are 
also shelves under the side-walk, and in every avail- 
able place. All of these shelves are packed with 
sheet music, and contain in the aggregate about 4000 
cubic feet of this article. 

There are two prominent features in this room to 
which we must allude. The first is a large safe for 
the security of the engraved music plates. It is 
large enough to hold quite a dinner party. We were 
told that it contains, easily, fifty thousand plates, 
and, by some contrivance, sixty thousand! Yet, 
notwithstanding its capaciousness, we found it closely 
filled, and a loud call for ‘“ more room” seemed to 
come to us from the crowded inmates. Further on, 
a large steam-boiler, calculated to do its work on 
the self-adjusting plan, is waiting for the frost of 
winter to call it into action. From this, steam will 
be conducted to every room, diffusing throughout 
the building a wholesome, genial and natural 
warmth. 

Directly over the first floor—that of the retail and 
transient business—is the Piano-Forte Room. A 
large number of pianos, of every description, are 
continually kept for sale, besides which a considera- 
ble business is done in renting pianos and melode- 


ns, 
On the third floor is the “‘ Book Room,” in itself a 
National curiosity. Few have any idea of the num- 
ber and variety of music books issued from the 
American press alone. Messrs. Ditson & Co.’s list 
of their own publications in this line comprises: of 
Piano-Forte instruction, 36 volumes; Primers, Cat- 
echisms, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, &c., 12 vol- 
umes; Organ Instruction and Music for the same, 
25 volumes ; Melodeon and Seraphine Instruction 
and Music, 9 volumes; Guitar and Harp, 11 vol- 
umes ; Vocal Instruction and Exercises, 41 volumes ; 
Fluté, 29 volumes; Violin, 17 volumes; Accordeon» 
11 volumes; Miscel?aneous Instruments, 15 volumes? 
Composition, Harmony, Thorough Bass, and Trea- 
tises on Music, 17 volumes; Brass Instruments, 9 
volumes; Collections of Instrumental Music, 30 
volumes; of Vocal Music, Operas, Glees, &c., 76 
volumes; Juvenile Music Books, 16 volumes; and 
of Sacred Music, 68 volumes. The room devoted 
to this part of the business extends through the 
entire length and breadth of the building. On every 
side are capacious bins, each book having its place, 
all well filled, and presenting a fine appearance. It 
is fair to estimate the contents of this apartment at 
not less than two hundred thousand volumes! Here 
you may find not only a Method of Instruction and 
music for every instrument, but several instruction 
books for each, meeting all tastes and requirements. 

On the fourth floor is a large stock of printing 
papers, colored papers for covers, books in sheets, 
music paper, folios, and blank music books. Here 
also a portion of the music plate punchers and 
engravers are located. Above this, on the fifth floor, 
the music printing is executed. Twelve presses are 
here constantly in operation, employing about twenty 
workmen. We should mention in this connection 
that these presses are worked for sheet music alone, 
that for books being printed by steam power in 
another part of the city. The books being mostly 
stereotyped, are printed on steam presses of the 
modern, fast stamp, by means of which they can be 
furnished at a cheap rate to the public. 

The amount of printing paper used at this 
establishment is not less than one hundred thousand 
reams yearly, and is annually increasing. The 
building is complete in every particular. Cochituate 
water is conveyed to every part of it; gas fixtures 
are arranged in every room: speaking tubes extend 
to every floor from the first; goods are conveyed 
through all six floors by means of a powerful wheel, 





and a huge platform running in grooves, and the 
rooms being open on two streets are amply provided 
with air and light. 

As we descended from the printing rooms and took 
a cursory glance, in review, of the various depart- 
ments and their uses, we were deeply impressed with 
the immensity of the business that could call such an 
edifice into existence, and so fully employ every 
available portion of it for its constant use. No. 277 
Washington street is an institution which, considered 
in the influence it exerts by its numerous publications, 
or, in a pecuniary point of view, in its general 
bearing on the prosperity of our city, may be justly 
deemed an honor not only to Boston, but to the whole 
Union. 
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Lasracne.—The whole civilized world, certainly 
that part of it that goes to the opera, whether in 
London, New York, San Francisco or Melbourne, 
will rejoice to hear that the great Lablache is not 
dead, as was erroneously reported last week. La- 
blache will have the opportunity of reading his 
obituaries in .the newspapers of every continent, 
within a week or two, and will thus enjoy a new 
proof of the universality of his reputation. 

Madame Frezzottni, who has been engaged by 
Mr. Ullman for the coming operatic season, at the 
Academy of Music in New York, arrived in that 
city on Thursday, in the steamship Arabia. She 
sang last, we believe, in Paris. Mr. Ullman has 
also effected an engagement with Formes, the cele- 
brated baritone, so that we shall have no lack of 
bright stars in our operatic firmament. Every year 
we hear the same story that we are to have no opera 
in Boston, and they try to persuade us that these 
stars are not to shine upon us—that this firmament 
will not shine for us, but experience makes us ex- 
claim with Galileo: Z pur si muove. It assuredly 
will come round to us. 

Cuarues C. Perkins, Esq. has, as we under- 
stand, resigned his Professorship at Hartford, (we 
hope not permanently), and sailed with his family 
in the Persia, on Wednesday last, intending to spend 
some time in Europe. We wish him a happy voyage 
and safe return. 

Outver Ditson & Co. on Wednesday evening 
received their friends in their new store, of which a 
full description will be found in another column. 
The guests were received by Mr. Ditson, and shown 
over the building in every department. The Ger- 
mania Band was in attendance through the evening, 
playing some of their finest selections of music, and 
an elegant table spread in an upper chamber, amply 
satisfied all the wants of the inner man of the guests, 
who departed with most cordial wishes of continued 
prosperity to Mr. Ditson. 

The New York Academy of Music announces 
“ Grand Sacred Concerts,” “ Mighty Oratorios,” &c., 
&c., for Sunday evenings. 

A “ Musical. Convention,” under the direction of 
Messrs. Frost and Hami.ton, was held for three 
days at the Tremont Temple last week, in connection 
with which three miscellaneous concerts were given, 
in which choruses performed by the Temple choir, 
songs, duets, &c., by members and pupils, and espe- 
cially the splendid organ playing of Mr. Morean, 
from New York, were the attraction. The third and 
last concert took place Thursday evening, when Mr. 
Morgan played Weber’s overture to Preciosa, a 
“Thunder Storm,” (hardly equal to the one roaring 
and flashing without,) and a more ingenious than 
edifying fantasy on “ Hail Columbia” and “ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Bocusa, we read, did not leave $50,000 to Mme. 
Bisuop, as was stated ; he died poor, and left her so. 





The design for the HanpEL monument, for his 
native city Halle, by the Berlin sculptor Heidel, is 
already modelled. A German paper says: “ Han- 
del is represented in all his energetic and spiritually 
significant peculiarity, as ruler in the realnts of 
tune. With a conductor’s baton, his commander’s 
staff, in his right hand, and leaning upon the score 
of the Messiah, which lies open upon a desk, orna- 
mented with carved wood-work, in the style of the 
eighteenth century, he stands in calm, self-conscious 
worth, though inwardly moved and full of mental 
loftiness—a man, and a strongly marked character. 
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BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


HE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orch 1 Instr Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Parker, and WILLIAM ScHULTzZE. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


AT THEIR 
New and Capacious Music Store, 
No. 277 WASHINGTON ST., 


Would call the attention of the Musical Public to their large 
and constantly increasing Stock of 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, 


AND AN 


- UNSURPASSED ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
Pianos and Melodeons for Sale and to Let. 


The recent publications of 0. D. & Co. comprise , 


VERDI'S CELEBRATED OPERA OF IL TROVATORE, with 
Italian and English words, Price $3. 


BACH’S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. Vol. I. Price $3. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC: 
comprising Themes from the Works of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, and other eminent Comp j and Original Tunes, 
Chants and Anthems. The whole harmonized in four parts, 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ. By E. Ives, Jr., 
W. Atpers, and H. C. Timm. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Price $1. 


THE OPERATIC ALBUM: A Collection of Music in Parts, 
for Ladies’ voices, intended particularly for Seminaries, 
High Schools, Musical Classes and the Social Circle. Price 
67 cents. 


THE MUSICAL WREATH: A Collection of Songs, compris- 
ing the beauties of English, German, French and Italian 
melody; with English words, by Percival, McLeod and 
others. Edited by E. Ivzs, Jr. Price $1. 

MUSICAL RECREATIONS: OR, A RELIEF FROM STUDY. 
A Collection of Two-Part Songs, consisting mostly of Ele- 
gant Extracts from the Works of Eminent Composers, with 
English words, written expressly for the purpose, and in- 
tended to be sung by One or Fifty voices. By E. Ives, Jr. 
Price 50 cents. 

THE MUSICAL SPELLING-BOOK: A New Method of In- 
struction in the Rudiments of Music, together with a Choice 

of Musical Recreations. Price 75 cents. 

IN PRESS: A large number and of Valuable Works, 
the names and general features of which will soon be made 


public. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
AND DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES & MELODEONS, 
277 Washington St., Boston. 

















NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
THE SANCTUS, 
BY EDW. HAMILTON. 


This is a collection of Sacred Music mostly new, full and 
complete in every department and adapted to the worship of 
all Protestant denominations. 

The publishers offer it to the musical public with the full 
confidence that it will be found to be the most satisfactory, the 
most complete, the most useful, in short, the best collection of 
Church Music ever yet issued. Copies will be furnished for 

mn upon the receipt of 60 cents in postage stamps. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15 
with o new collection of ag amon, mich will be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. ing, 
Edwin White; additional pictures by Allston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


tele received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO=-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 
“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE FIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF J IG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
TE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiLe=, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 








s. B. BALKX, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 





Et EUW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





G. ANDRE & Co., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 
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EDWARD IL. BALCH, 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 95 Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs, 


OVELLO’S Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in pr oven Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Bcngs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses ; Overtures, Sy mphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 


three cents per page. 
Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 

Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel’s Messiah, 
$1 63; Judas Maceabeus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 18 cents each. 

/ NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's * Messiah,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel’s ** Judas Maccabzeus,’’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel’s ‘‘ Samson,’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular, For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 








SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 
MLLE. GA3RIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET, 


J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK: 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cenrher of the Pinna and Singing, 


U. Ss. HOTEL. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 

















Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREION MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


QG Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


BAAD AL OOO eee ese" 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 

















RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


AUGUST. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
TEARS OF LOVE, (F)4.......ccccceees Walter Maynard, 25 
MINNIE BROWN, Song and Chorus (F) 3...H. P. Danks, 
FLORENCE MAY, (E flat) 3........00008 E A Hosmer, 
NELLY MAY, (D)3 sinnlata da aie $'6 sconce open € S. Markstein, 
I MUST COME OUT NEXT SPRING, MAMMA, 
OPP. Gis on cis ob elay ads cb ewka tpes clokidbicd dee Pete Morris, 
eer WON’T LET ME MARRY YET, Comic, 
RTs oo unvevacteinessccOpeevccecren Pete Morris, 
TWENTY YEARS AGO, (D) 8.. ..J.N. Crouch, 


INSTRUMEN TAL MUSIC. 
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LAUGHING RILL WALTZ, (G)3......Geo. Byron Ware, 25 
SUNNY MEMORIES WALTZ, (A) 4......... H. P. Crane, 25 
VALSE CHAKMANTE, (EF flat) 4..... ...- Sextus Sawtelle, 25 
LES CLOCHES DU MONASTERE, (D flat) 4....L. Wély, 25 
TO THE COTTAGE OF MY MOTHER, No. 1, of 

the * Signs of Love,” Vars., (G@)4......... Ch. Grobe, 35 
EMILY POLKA, (8)'S. ..cccscce vvcauten Mrs, Wm. Garrett, 25 
NOCTURNE, (A flat) 5. ........ccccveeee J.C. D. Parker, 25 
NOOTUGNE, (38) 5: x 0:05 000 ccnesesecdege ee A. Loeschhorn, 35 


SPANIARD’S SERENADE, (E minor) 4....A. Jungmwann, 25 
LA MUETTE DE PORTICT, Op. 52, (K)7...S8. Thalberg, 75 
THOUGHTS OF HOME, Galop, (D)4........ H. P. Crane, 25 
POLONAISE BRILLANTE, (F sharp) 7. Cc Dz Parker, 50 
THE SHEAF. In Six Nos. By Geo. Byron Ware, 15c. each. 

No. 1—L’Elisire @’ heoate. (C) 2. 

No. 2—Flowers of Spring, (G) 2. 

No. 3—Lucrezia Boryia, (G) 2. 

No, 4—Bells of the 5 aa (D) 2. 

No. 5—I1 Trovatore, (D) 2. 

No. 6—La Traviata, (F) 2. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES, 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the com pa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
dueed a seale of figures, runvir g from 1, [which represents 
very easy,| inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music.] 


INSTRUCTOR for Beginners on the ORGAN, 
for the furmation of the Legato style of playing. By C. H. 
RINK. In Two Books, each $1.50. 


HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL 
Wes 6 MANE. 5 occa yaks o'00 6055 selec sabe ceorebs 6 ‘ 
HOWE'’S NEW pee -_ MELODEON and SERA- 
PHINE without a Mas 
IiOWE’S NEW AMERICAN GUITAR SCHOOL with- 
DO eo 65s chan gioes'e 60 1 anbd hace Creda eee 
0G> Abridged editions of each of the above Instruction Books 
at 25 cents each, 


The MUSICIAN’S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pages, eon- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, anlysis of 4000 celebrated Mu-ieal 
works, Musical engravings, aud two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&e.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. ° 








co. mi. WATEINSGS ce Co. 


(Successors to Reep & WarTx1ys,) 


Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 


AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOU SE and SHOWROOMS, 

No. 51 Randolph Street, .;....: -Chkcagay Til. 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 
3 MANUFACTURERS OF 

Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Sennen 











math WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


¢ J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 














TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ........sseeceerveces sO C8 
Each subsequent insertion, per line....... 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. . 
Do do each subsequent, ... $6.00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
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| quarterly in advance. 
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